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CONSIDERATIONS 

I 

ON  THE 

measures  carrying  on 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 

B  R  I  T  I  S  H  COLONIES 

I  N 

NORTH  A  M  E  R  I  C  A. 


There  is  neither  King  or  Sovereign  Lord  on 
Earth ,  who  has  beyond  his  own  Domain 
power  to  lay  one  Farthing  on  his  Subjects 
without  the  grant  and  confent  of  thofe,  who 
pay  it  5  unlefs  he  does  it  by  tyranny  and 
violence . 

Philippe,  de  Commines,  Ch.  108. 
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LONDON, 

Sold  by  R.  Baldwin  ia  Pater-noster-row. 
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CONSIDERATIONS,  &c. 


O  one  knows,  how  far  every  perlon 
in  Britain  may  be  interefted  in  the 
event  of  the  meafures  now  carrying 
on  with  refpecf  to  our  colonies  in  North 
America.  This  feems  to  entitle  any  man 
on  account  of  his  own  flake  therein  to 


fpeak  his  fentiments  on  the  fubject.  The 
concern  of  the  community  gives  to  them 
likewife  for  their  better  fecurity  a  claim, 


that  every  opinion  may  be  offered  for 
confideration.  Thefe  things  refult  from 
the  nature  of  a  free  fociety  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  conftitution  of  Great  Bri¬ 


tain 


where  the  people  chufe  one  part  of 


th,: 
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the  legiflature  and  where  every  man  is 
fuppofed  to  have  ultimately  a  fhare  in  the 
government  of  his  country. 

One  point  in  difpute  between  us  and 
the  Americans  is  the  right  of  taxing  them 
here  at  home.  This  may  be  faid  to  con¬ 
cern  the  power  of  our  parliament.  But 
fo  does  every  general  propoftion  of  right 
ard  wrong.  When  any  thing  is  affirmed 
to  be  unjuft,  does  not  it  conclude  and  is 
it  not  almoft  fynonimous  to  the  laying, 
that  a  law  made  to  enforce  it  would  be  fo 
too  and  beyond  the  proper  power  of  a 
legiflature  ?  Vengeance  and  punilhment 
do  in  the  courfe  of  things  afluredly  pur- 
fue  ftates  and  nations  for  their  oppreffion 
and  injuftice ;  againft  the  commiffion  of 
which  it  is  beyond  queftion  the  right 
of  every  member  of  the  community  to 
warn  the  reft. 


[  3  ] 

I  fay  it  with  fubmiffion,  but  the  power 
©f  the  parliament  is  the  right  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  particular  members  of  that  moft 
rdpeftable  body  are  in  the  ftatmes  enac¬ 
ted  by  them  no  more  perfonally  intereft- 
ed,  than  the  reft  of  their  countrymen. 
Thefe  pafs  through  their  hands,  but  be* 
ing  lo  paffied,  they  are  themfelves  bound  to 
obey  them  in  common  with  others.  They 
are  indeed  our  truftees  and  guardians  in 
that  high  office,  but  they  will,  on  that 
account  be  the  more  inclined,  that  every 

ilep  taken  or  to  be  taken  by  them  fhould 
be  fully  and  carefully  examined,  like  all 
other  honed:  men  earned:  for  the  intereft 
of  thofe,  whole  concerns  are  committed 
to  their  care. 

A  condderation  of  the  meafures  now 
propofed  may  likewife  poffibly  lead  to¬ 
wards  fome  nice  and  delicate  conjeft lire? 
or  circumftances,  whether  of  the  prefent 
time  or  of  that  to  come.  But  it  need  not 

B  a  be 
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be  faid,  that  the  writer  only  finds  the 
one  and  gueffes  at  the  other  5  they  depend 
on  an  author  much  higher  than  Princes 
or  their  minifters,  but  who  is  pleafed  to 
buffer  the  actions  of  thefe  to  have  moffc 
effential  eftedts  in  the  producing  them. 
What  can  then  be  a  more  fit  means  to 
induce  a  due  reflection  on  our  proceed¬ 
ings  and  to  infure  from  them  a  definable 
fuccefs,  than  to  lay  before  the  public  or 
the  governors  of  it  fome  poflibie  confe- 
quences  of  their  conduct  ? 

W e  have  not  far  to  feek  for  the  caufe 
of  the  prefent  fituation  of  things  between 
the  mother-country  and  our  colonies  of 
North  America ;  of  the  oppofition  and 
difturbances  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
violent  laws,  motions  and  preparations 
on  the  other.  Thefe  all  undoubtedly 
proceed  from  our  having  taxed  thofe  co¬ 
lonies  without  their  confent.  AfFedtion 
and  union  obtained  between  us  before  ; 

there 


f 
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there  fucceeded  inftead  animofity  and  op- 
pofition,  as  foon  as  that  was  attempted  ; 
however  peace  and  fatisfa&ion  were  on 
our  flaying  our  hands  again  reftored.  We 
are  now  once  more  come  back  to  the 
charge  and  the  ipiiit  of  difcord  feems 

likewife  returned  feven  times  ftronger, 
than  it  was  before.  Other  broils  and 
contefts  may  and  many  no  doubt  will 
arife  from  this  caufe,  fhould  it  proceed ; 
but  this  is  the  origin,  the  fpring  and  the 
fource.  The  right  itfelf  of  this  meafure 
is  in  queftion,  as  well  as  the  expediency 
of  it  j  I  will  therefore  prefume  to  fay 

fomething  to  that  propofition. 

/  ' 

The  inhabitants  of  our  colonies  in 
North  America  are  fuppofed  to  oonfift  of 
about  two  millions  of  perfons  ;  they  oc¬ 
cupy  and  poffefs  a  very  extenfive  territory, 
much  larger  than  Great  Britain  5  they  are 
not  themfelves  the  original  people  of  the 
country,  but  they  now  hand  in  their 

place  > 
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place  ;  they  have  in  general  been  born 
and  bred  there,  however  they  receive 
like  wife  yearly  from  other  places  many, 
who  mix  thcmfelves  with  them  ;  they 
have  divided  thcmfelves  into  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  governments  ;  they  have  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  rules  or  laws  agreed  upon 
among  them  allotted  every  man  his  own  ; 
they  have  felied  the  forefts ;  they  have 

*v 

cleared  and  tilled  the  land,  they  have 
planted  it,  they  have  fown  it,  they  have 
Hocked  it  with  cattle  5  they  have  built 
thefnfeives  houies  1  they  have  entered 
into  exchange  and  commerce  ;  they  have 
Ipared  and  laved  for  a  future  day  or  for 
tneir  families  ;  they  have  by  many  and 
various  means  acquired  many  and  various 
forts  of  property ;  they  are  by  nature  in- 
titled  to  welfare  and  hapoinefs  and  to  leek 

X  1 

and  purfue  thofe  blefiings,  by  all  the  me¬ 
thods  not  attended  with  fraud  or  violence 
towards  others,  which  they  fhali  conceive 
and  believe  the  mofr  probable  to  procure 

or 
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or  enfure  them ;  they  have  for  that  end  a 
right  fo  freedom  in  their  governments 
and  to  fecurity  in  their  perfons  and  pro¬ 
perties  ;  none  are  warranted  to  deprive 
or  diipoffefs  them  of  thefe  things  5  fhould 
on  the  contrary  one  man  or  a  body  of 
men  advance  any  claim,  which  tended  to 

■0  * 

enflave  ali  the  perfons  or  to  unfettle  all  the 


property  of  this  great  community,  to 
divert  them  of  every  thing,  which  they 
poffeis  ana  to  leave  them  nothing,  which 


they  could  call  their  own  of  all,  that  tr 
have  thus  inherited  earned  or  acquired 


>  ip*  ^  r 


tne  very  enormity,  the 


evil 


auu 


unna 


turn!  confequcnces  of  fuch  a  propor¬ 
tion  would  of  themfelves  fufficiently  fhew 
its  aofurdity,  weaknefs  and  unrcafbna- 
blenefs. 


I 
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and  follow  ri'om  them.  Thofewere  con- 
i ci  1  cd  upon  them  by  the  great  Author  of 
their  being  when  he  was  pleafed  to  en¬ 
dow  them  with  the  faculties  of  men,  with 
the  perception  of  good  and  evil,  with  the 
means  of  felf-prefervation  and  felf-de- 
fence,  with  the  organs  of  reafon  and  of 
fpeech,  and  with  a  capacity  to  aflociate 
themfelves  for  their  mutual  protection 
and  fupport.  They  are  common  to  all 
mankind  ;  they  fubliil  at  all  times,  in  all 
regions  and  all  climates ;  in  Turkey,  in 

Spain,  in  France,  in  Old  England  and 
in  New,  in  Europe  and  in  America  j 
whenever  and  wherever  a  number  of  men 
are  found  to  be  the  objects  of  them.  I 
don’t  mean  that  they  are  in  all  thefe 
places  always  or  at  this  time  poflefled 

and  enjoyed  as  they  ought  to  be.  But 
they  are  to  anfwer  for  that,  who  do  fo 

commonly  employ  to  the  enflaving  and 
opprefling  of  mankind  the  powers,  which 
thefe  intruft  only  for  their  protection  and 


de 


r 
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defence.  However  this  is  only  abufe, 
violence  and  injuftice ;  the  right  never- 
thelefs  fubfifts  and  remains. 

It  is  not  on  this  fubject  neceflary  to 
enter  into  a  long  and  minute  detail  of 
reafoning.  Thefe  principles  are  with  us 
common  and  publick ;  they  are  founded 
on  the  good,  the  welfare  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind.  They  were  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  anceftors,  of  our  grandfathers 
and  of  our  fathers ;  they  may  perhaps  not 
be  at  prefent  in  their  full  vigour ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  trail,  that  they  are  not  yet  fo 
worn  out  or  loft  from  among  us,  but 
that  they  ftill  remain  the  principles  of  the 
nation.  They  are  to  defcribe  them  by  a 
word  well  known  in  our  language  the 
principles  of  Whigs ;  whereby  I  don’t 
however  mean  of  certain  modern  Vv  higs, 
who  feem  more  fond  of  the  word,  than 
of  any  thing  belonging  to  the  character ; 
who  have  perhaps  at  one  time  or  other 

C  of 
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of  their  lives  counteracted  all  the  mea~ 
iU;Cs  and  confradidled  all  the  principles 
that  ever  did  an  honour  to  the  name ;  but 
I  mean  of  Whigs  before  the  Revolution 
and  at  the  time  of  it  ,  I  mean  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Locke,  Lord 
Molefwortn  and  Mr.  French  a  rd  main¬ 
tained  with  their  pens,  Mr.  Hampden 
and  Lord  John  Ruflel  with  their  blood 
Air.  Algernon  Sydney  with  both  3 
names,  which  muft  furely  by  all  EngJifh- 
r.^n  c v ei  be  revered,  as  thofe  of  feme  of 
tae  fiifl  among  men.  Rut  let  me  add, 
that  tney  are  not  only  the  principles  of 
speculative  ftudents  in  their  clofets  or  of 
gi edt  but  umoitunate  men,  whom  their 
zeal  and  virtue  nave  lead  to  martyrdom 
for  the  liberties  of  their  country  and  the 
weuaie  of  mankind  5  but  tiiat  they  are 
likewife  the  real  principles  of  our  prefen  t 
aftual  Government,  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  and  thofe  on  which  are  efta- 
bliihed  the  throne  of  the  King  and  the 

fet- 
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•fettlement  of  the  Illuftrious  Family  now 
reigning  over  us. 

On  the  fame  principles  reft  both  in  ge¬ 
neral  many  rights  of  the  Americans  and 
in  particular  the  right  now  before  us. 
Thefe  are  hereby  involved  and  interwoven 
with  our  higheft  and  nioft  facred  con¬ 
cerns  ;  we  cannot  lift  up  our  hands  to 
take  them  away  without  forfeiting  our 
national  character,  without  renouncing, 
the  tenets  and  maxims  whereon  we  have 
on  our  moft  important  and  critical  occa- 
fions  ever  acted,  as  a  People  and  without 
declaring  that  we  claim  a  right  to  refill 
and  oppofe  allthofe,  who  opprefsus  our- 
felves  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ti  ample 
upon  and  tyrannize  over  ail  others,  where 
we  hope,  that  we  have  the  pc.vei  to  uo 
it  with  impunity. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  thefe  aie  in¬ 
deed  in  themfelves  very  true  and  com- 

q  -2  mend  able 


mendable  opinions;  but  that  they  are 
here  introduced  on  fubjedfs  not  worthy 
of  them,  a  duty  of  a  few  fhillings  upon 


fome  forts  of  paper  or  parchment  and  of 


a  few  pence  upon  a  pound  of  Tea.  Let  us 
therefore  more  particularly  confider  the 
nature  of  the  claim  and  pretenfion  in 
queftion.  Suppofe  then  one  perfon  to 
have  in  his  pocket  an  hundred  pounds, 
but  another  to  have  the  right  to  take  it 
from  him  and  to  put  it  into  his  own 


pocket  or  to  do  with  it  what  he  pleafes 


to  whom  does  that  money  belong  ?  This 
needs  no  anfwer.  Suppofe  the  fum  to  be 
a  thoufand  or  ten  thoufand  pounds  ?  That 
makes  no  difference.  Suppofe  one  perfon 
to  have  a  right  to  demand  of  another  not 
only  one  certain  fum  or  what  he  has  about 
him,  but  as  much  as  he  pleafes  and  as 
often  ?  This  goes  to  the  ail  of  that  other. 
But  fuppofe  not  one  fmgle  perfon  only  to 

t 

be  fubject  to  fuch  demands  from  one 
other,  but  a  number  of  men,  a  colony 
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or  any  other  community  to  be  fo  fubject 
to  the  demands  of  fome  other  fociety. 
What  then  ?  Why  then  that  will  go  in 
like  manner  to  their  all.  This  feems  to 
be  fo  evident,  that  whoever  (hall  multi¬ 
ply  words  on  the  fubject,  will  hardly  do 
it  for  the  fake  of  being  convinced. 

But  is  this  cafe,  that  of  the  Americans  $ 
for  it  is  laid  that  the  money  railed  on 
them  is  to  be  employed  for  their  own 
benefit,  in  their  civil  fervice  or  military 
defence  ?  Let  me  afk  then,  Who  are  in 
their  cafe  to  determine,  whether  any  mo¬ 
ney  is  at  all  wanted  for  fuch  purpofes ; 
they  who  pay  it  or  they  who  take  it  ?  They 
who  take  it.  Who  are  to  determine  the 
quantity  wanted  ?  They  who  take  it. 
Who  are  to  determine,  how  often  it  is 
wanted  ?  They  who  take  it.  Who  are 
to  determine,  whether  it  is  really  laid  out 
in  the  purpofes  pretended  ?  They  w'ho 
take  it.  Suppofe  the  Americans  fhould 

be 
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be  of  opinion  or  declare,  that  the  money 
la  railed  is  riled  not  for  their  advantage 
but  the  contrary ;  is  that  a  bar  to  the 
railing  ?  No.  Suppofe  them  to  complain, 
that  the  money  pretended  to  be  laid  out 
in  their  civil  fervice  is  given  to  corrupt 
their  Governors  or  Judges  3  is  that  a  bar 


to  the  railing  ?  No.  Suppofe  them  to 
fignify,  that  the  money  alledged  to  be 
ufed  in  their  military  defence  is  employed 
ri  paying  troops  to  cnllave  them  and 
which  they  had  rather  be  without;  is 
mat  a  bar  to  the  railing  ?  No.  Wherein 


then  does  this  differ  from  will  and  plea-,  ‘ 
lure  in  the  mo±t  abfolute  feme  ? 


affects  therefore  moll  clearly 


tne  all  of  the  Americans.  Two  millions 
of  people,  fubjedt  to  no  leis  than  twelve 
different  Governments  and  inhabiting. 


polidfing  and  being  mailers  of  a  country 
exceedingly  larger  than  that  of  thofe,  who 


make  the  claim  or 


m 


i.  A 


whole 


name  it  is 


made, 
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made,  have  on  this  ground  no  properly 
at  all,  nothing  which  they  can  truly  call 
their  own,  nothing  but  what  may  at  any 
time  be  demanded  of  them,  but  what  they 
may  be  deprived  of  without  and  againft 
their  will  and  confent.  It  cannot  there¬ 
fore  furely  be  a  queftion  whether  or  no, 
this  is  a  matter  of  fuch  a  magnitude  as  to 
deferve  the  moil  ferious  difcufiion.  But  it 
might  here  be  without  further  words  left  to 
every  in anTs  determination,  whether  this  is 
on  the  one  hand  a  reafonable  ground,  where¬ 
on  to  put  into  confufion  all  the  parts  of  the 
Britifli  empire,  to  throw  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  and  her  North- American  colonies  into 
trie  moll  deadly  feuds  and  in  all  appear¬ 
ance  a  civil  war  with  one  another  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  not  on  the  other  hand  a  propo- 

fition  inconfiflent  with  the  effential  laws 

\ 

of  nature,  fubverfive  of  the  full  and 
inherent  rights  of  humanity  and  contrary 
■  to  the  principles  whereon  our  forefathers 

x  X 

defended 
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defended  and  under  the  fan&ion  of  which 
they  have  through  fo  many  civil  wars 
and  with  the  depofition,  banifhment  and 
change  of  fo  many  Princes  delivered 
down  to  us  the  rights  and  properties, 
which  Englifhmen  now  enjoy. 

But  it  is  in  this  difpute  very  often  re- 
prefented ;  that  a  total  and  abfolute  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Britiflh  Parliament  with- 
out  any  exception  whatfoever  either  with 
regard  to  taxes  or  any  other  is  liberty  it- 
felf ;  it  is  Britifh  liberty,  which  is  the 
beft  of  liberty.  I  anfwer,  who  fays  other- 
wife  in  the  cafe  of  us,  who  chufe  that 
Parliament;  but  that  in  fome  other  cafes, 
this  pofition  may  perhaps  be  more  liable 
to  queftion.  Our  North- American  co¬ 
lonies  are  as  to  their  internal  conftitution 
a  very  free  people,  as  free  as  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  the  Dutch  or  the  Swifs  or  perhaps 
more  fo  than  any  of  them.  T his  proceeds 
from  their  Alfemblies  being  not  only  the 

nominal 
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nominal  but  the  real  Reprefentatives,  of 
thofe  whom  they  govern.  Thefe  are 
elefted  fairly,  fully  and  often.  In  thefe 
Aflemblies  their  liberty  conflfts  and  it  is 
certainly  true  and  genuine.  But  change 
the  fcene  a  little  let  any  one  Colony  be 
taxed  and  governed  not  by  their  own  but 

by  the  Affembly  of  another ;  what  is  then 

% 

become  of  this  their  genuine  liberty  ?  It 
is  gone  and  loft  with  their  own  Affembly. 
Let  all  the  Colonies  be  fo  fubjedled  to  the 
Affembly  of  feme  one  among  them.  That 
won't  mend  the  matter.  Let  us  take  a 
larger  fcale.  Suppofe  this  power  over 
them  be  lodged  in  the  Parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land.  We  are  never  the  nearer.  Let 
us  come  towards  home.  Were  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland  under  the  taxation  and 
direction  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  would 
they  then  think  themfelves  to  be  very 
free  ?  For  an  anfwer  to  this  queftion  en¬ 
quire  of  one  of  that  country.  Place  then 
the  Irifh  under  one  of  the  Aflemblies  be- 

D  fore 
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fore  mentioned.  They  would  be  yet  fur¬ 
ther  from  home  and  it  might  not  be  better 
with  them.  Let  us  take  our  own  turn. 
Suppofe  Great- Britain  on  the  like  condi¬ 
tions  under  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 
God  forbid.  I  think  that  I  have  but  one 
more  point,  before  that  I  am  at  an  end  of 
my  combination.  Place  over  our  heads 
with  all  thefe  powers  in  their  full  force 
the  Afiembly  of  MalTachufets-Bay,  what 
then  ?  I  fancy  that  we  fhould  foon  change 
a  certain  tune  and  fing  another  fong,  than 
what  we  do  now.  Let  me  then  moil  fe- 
rioufly  queftion  any  man,  from  whole 
breaft  all  candour  and  juftice  are  not  to¬ 
tally  banifhcd,  where  is  as  to  liberty  or 
property  the  difference  between  any  of 
the  cafes  now  fuppofed  and  that  original 
one  which  has  given  occafion  to  them. 
I  fpeak  this  no  otherwife  than  with  the 
iitmoft  reverence  and  refpccf  towards  our 
own  iegiflature  ;  but  are  we  to  conceive 
or  would  it  be  a  compliment  to  them  or 

does 
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I 

does  any  one  mean  to  fay,  that  they  are 
not  men  or  that  they  are  to  be  excepted 
and  exempted  from  the  reafons  and  the 
rules,  which  obtain  and  take  place  in  the 
cafe  of  all  the  reft  of  mankind  ? 

t 

One  of  the  long  robe  may  perhaps  de¬ 
mand  the  exaft  time  when  thefe  rights 
begin  in  rifmg  and  growing  ftates  to  take 
place  and  how  many  years,  months  and 
days  a  colony  mult  be  fir  ft  fettled,  i  may 
venture  to  promife  to  refolve  fuch  an  one  ; 
when  he  fhall  tell  me  in  how  many  years, 
months  and  days  an  oaken  plant  grows 
to  be  an  oaken  tree  or  a  boy  becomes  a 
man ;  which  feem  to  be  too  much  eafier 

queftions.  The  boundaries  arc  feldom 
nicely  diftinguifhable,  where  nature  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  an  even  and  conftant  hand. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  anfwer  that  the 
event  has  already  taken  place,  when  near 
two  millions  of  people  are  in  full  and  peace- 

I)  a  able 
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able  poffeffion  of  fuch  a  country  as  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  our  North- American  colonies* 

It  may  likewife  be  alked,  whether  thefe 
laws  are  applicable  to  all  cafes  of  private 
property  between  man  and  man.  Bat 
the  full  refolution  of  this  queftion  might 
demand  a  Spanifh  cafuift  or  a  book  as 
big  as  a  volume  of  our  ftatutes  at  large. 
Any  man  may  for  me  amufe  himfelf  with 
trying  the  titles  of  nations  to  the  territo¬ 
ries  and  poffeflions,  which  they  fill,  enjoy 
and  inhabit,  as  he  would  do  thofe  between 
man  and  man  about  a  houfe  and  garden 
and  fhould  the  procefs  in  the  firft  cafe  laft 
as  long  in  proportion,  as  one  does  in  the 
latter  before  fome  Courts  ot  Juftice  in 
Europe,  the  defendants  need  not  perhaps 
defire  a  longer  or  furer  pofieffion. 


But  may  not  thefe  principles  go  far,  if 
carried  to  the  extent  ?  That  is  indeed  a 
very  ferious  queftion  and  perhaps  well 

worthy 
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worthy  of  confideration.  Our  colonies 
sre  content  that  we  fhould  at  oui  plea- 
fure  regulate  their  trade  provided  that 
what  we  do  is  bona  fide,  ically,  truly  and 
fmcerely  for  that  pnrpofe  and  that  only  ; 

but  they  deny  that  we  fhall  tax  them. 
They  affent  and  agree  to  the  fit  ft ;  but 
they  abfolutely  refufe  the  laft.  Thefe  two 
different  points  do  likewife  not  ft  and  on 
the  fame  foundation ;  they  have  to  the 
one  fubmitted  ever  fince  their  origin  ;  it 
has  been  corroborated  by  their  perpetual 
and  conftant  confent  and  accpuieicencc  i 
the  other,  is  a  novelty,  againft  which  they 
have  from  its  firft  attempt  moft  ftiongly 
protefted  and  adted.  Why  cannot  we 
therefore  content  us  with  the  line  drawn 
by  themfelves  and  with  the  prefent  efta- 
blifhment,  from  which  we  receive  fuch 
prodigious  benefit  and  advantage  now 
arifing  and  yearly  encreafing  ?  But  may 
not  they  in  time  extend  their  objections 

to  this  alfo  ?  The  courfe  of  things  and 

the 
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the  flux  of  years  will  certainly  produce 
very  many  things  more  extraordinary  than 
that.  Ah  the  whole  of  our  colonies  mufti 
no  doubt  one  day  without  force  or  vio¬ 
lence  fall  oft  from  the  parent  ftate,  like 
ripe  fruit  in  the  maturity  of  time.  The 
earth  itlelf  having  had  a  beginning,  can¬ 
not  but  decay  likewife,  pafs  away  and 
have  an  end.  But  wrny  fhould  we  be  over- 
curious  about  objects  perhaps  very  far 
remote  and  difturb  ourfelves  about  a  fu¬ 
turity  which  does  not  affe£t  us  and  the 
diftance  of  which,  we  don’t  know.  Why 
fhould  we  fhake  the  fruit  unripe  from  the 
tree,  becaufe  it  will  of  courfe  drop  off, 
when  it  fhall  be  ripe.  Every  time  has  its 
own  circumftances,  according  to  which 
the  events  of  it  mull  be  provided  for, 
wnen  they  happen.  That  cannot  now 
be  done.  New  and  unreafonable  demands, 
injuftice,  oppreflion,  violence  on  our  parts 
will  forward  and  haften  thefe  events  even 
before  their  time  j  let  us  withold  our 

hands 
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hands  from  thefe  things ;  we  have  never 
yet  had  reafon  to  boaft  ourfelves  of  fuch 
expedients  nor,  let  me  add,  ever  to  repent 
Uo  of  the  contrary  conduct. 


There  are  no  doubt  in  all  governments 


many  mo  ft  important  points  unfettled  and 
undetermined ;  fuch  in  particular  as  re¬ 
late  to  the  limits  between  tne  power  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  obedience  of  the 
Subject.  This  muft  always  be  the  cafe 
between  Kings  and  their  People,  princi¬ 
pal  States  and  their  dependencies,  Mother 
Countries  and  their  Colonies.  It  is  very 


much  the  part  or  every  prudent  ruler, 
whether  the  Firft  Minifter  of  a  Prince  or 
any  other  to  avoid  with  the  utmoft  care 
and  fclicitude  -all  rneafures,  which  may 


pofiibly  bring  any  fuch  critical  circum- 
ftances  into  public  debate  and  difpute.  It 
is  always  a  bad  fign  when  fuch  contorts 
arife  ;  they  cannot  do  fo  without  the  dif- 

order  of  the  whole,  but  they  are  to  the 

) 

Sovereign 
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Sovereign  in  particular  ever  dangerous  and 
often  fatal.  They  may  perhaps  be  com¬ 
pared  to  gunpowder,  than  whofe  grain 
nothing  is  more  harmlefs,  while  it  is  at 
reft ;  but  let  it  be  put  into  action  and  it 
will  make  the  wiideft  ravages  all  around 
or  overthrow  the  ftrongeft  bulwarks  and 
fortifications. 

To  how  many  of  thefe  queftions  did 
our  Charles  the  Firft  give  in  his  time  rife 
or  occafion  and  how  dearly  did  he  abide 
it !  How  many  points  of  this  fort  are  un¬ 
determined  between  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  are  now  to  our  mutual 
happinefs  intirely  dormant,  but  which 
ftarted  and  purfued  with  obftinacy  and 
eagernefs  might  make  one  or  both  of  the 
iflands  run  with  blood.  They  need  per¬ 
haps  be  no  further  looked  for,  than 
ceitain  doctrines  formerly  advanced  by 
Mi .  Molyneux  on  the  one  hand  and 

0 

the  law  of  Poinings  on  the  other. 

But 
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But  it  has  pleafed  Providence  to  (bel¬ 
ter  us  hitherto  from  this  mifchief*  It 
is  not  now  perhaps  many  months,  fince 
we  did  not  want  an  opportunity  to  have 
engaged  in  one  fuch.  The  alterations  of 
a  late  bill  from  that  country  were  only 
accidental.  But  does  any  one  doubt, 
whether  fome  forward  man  might  not 
have  been  found,  who  would  on  occafion 
have  furnifhed  reafons  better  or  worfe  to 
maintain  the  right  of  making  them.  But 
how  much  more  prudent  was  our  con¬ 
duct  ?  If  peace  and  harmony  are  then  fo 
beneficial  and  deferable  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  meafures  pro¬ 
ducing  or  infuring  them  good,  upright 
and  wife ;  why  do  thefe  things  fo  alter 
their  nature,  when  they  are  applied  to 
America  ? 

*  1 

The  prefent  accurfed  queftion  between 
us  and  our  cojpniesTrow  long  was  it  un¬ 
known  or  unthought  of !  Who  heard  of 
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it  from  the  firft  rife  of  thofe  fettlements 
until  a  very  few  years  ago ;  that  a  fatai 
attempt  forced  it  into  notice  and  import¬ 
ance.  But  it  is  now  already  fetting  at 
work  fleets  and  armies  ;  it  threatens  the 
confufion  and  perhaps  the  definition  of 
both  countries  and  but  too  probably  of 
one  of  them ;  although  God  only  knows 
whether  the  calamity  will  fall  on  that  of 
the  two,  which  many  men  may  now  ima- 
aim  believe  to  oe  the  moft  m  danger. 

I-i.s  point  is  not  alone ;  there  are 
other  queftions  or  the  lame  fort,  concern.-* 
mg  which  no  man  now  diflurbs  himfelf  * 
but  which  ftirred  and  ftarted  by  new  de¬ 
mands  or  any  other  means  might  in  like 
manner  band  againfl;  one  another  Great- 
Britain  and  its  Colonies.  Princes  and 
States  never  do  better,  than  when  their 
claims  are  not  fathomed  nor  if  I  may 
ufe  the  expreflion,  the  bottom  of  them 
©ver-curioufly  founded  and  examined. 

The. 
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The  terms  of  municipal  laws  ufually  fa~ 
vour  the  Sovereign,  they  are  often  framed 
or  drawn  by  his  creatures  and  dependents; 
the  law  of  nature  is  more  commonly  in 
fupport  of  the  people  and  the  publick ;  it 
is  the  production  of  him  who  fees  with 
an  equal  eye,  Prince  and  Subjeft,  High 
and  Low,  European  and  American.  God 
forbid,  that  two  fuch  parts  of  the  Britifti 
empire,  as  the  mother-country  and  her 
colonies  fhould  in  our  times  divide  and 
contend  a  mi  nit  one  another  on  the  fane- 

O 


lion  of  thefe  two  different  laws,  which 


ought  in  every  ft  ate  to  be  conftantiy 
blended  and  united  and  which  can  never 
without  its  utter  diforder  and  confufion 


be  made  to  ftrike  and  to  clafh.  againft  each 
other.  Whenever  that  fhall  happen,  let 
us  be  allured,  that  we  are  running  upon 


/ 


a  rock,  whereon  we  cannot  but  make 
fhip' wreck. 

E  g  I  have 
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I  have  hitherto  on  the  law  of  nature 
and  tnc  common  rights  of  humanity  con- 
fidered  the  claim  of  the  Americans  not  to 
be  heie  in  England  taxed  by  us  aaainft 
their  own  will  and  confent.  It  refls  firmly 
on  that  foundation  3  bat  I  don’t  mean  to 
fay  that  it  refts  on  that  only.  Could  this 
be  removed,  there  would  yet  remain  an¬ 
other  on  which  it  would  neverthelefs  Band 
fure  and  unfhaken  3  I  mean  that  of  the 
Special  Confhtution  of  Great-Britain, 
wliich  does  herein  moil  juftly  and  wifely 
coincide  with  the  general  conffcitution  of 
humanity  and  require  that  the  property 
or  no  man  living  under  its  protection 
fhour  l  without  his  confent  by  himfelf  or 
reprefentative  be  taken  from  him  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  language  of  the  times,  that 
reprefentation  fhould  go  along  with  taxa¬ 
tion. 


But  this  argument  has  particularly  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  firfl'  men  of  our  times. 


They 
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They  have  fet  it  in  its  full  light  and  then 
authority  has  recommended  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  their  country.  It  is  well  known 
and  well  underftood  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that  it  is  unanfwerable.  But  I  bear  more 
refpccl  both  to  thofe  perfons  and  to  the 
public,  than  to  go  over  it  again  fo 
much  to  its  dhadvaiitage.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  beg  leave  only  to  affume  this  reafon 
and  to  join  it  to  my  former ;  when  the 
right  of  the  Americans  will  hand  on  this 
double  foundation  of  the  general  law  of 
nature  and  of  the  particular  conftitution 

-■  x- 

of  Great-Britain. 

However  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
Americans  are  in  our  Parliament  viitu- 
ally  reprefented.  How  that  iliould  be 
when  thev  are  not  reaiiy  fo,  I  fit  all  leave 
to  be  explained  by  thofe  who  advance  it. 
But  God  forbid,  that  the  condition  of 
Britilh  fubje&s  fhould  ever  be  fuch,  as 
for  a  whole  people  of  them  to  be  in  danger 
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of  being  (tripped  of  all  their  properties 
only  oy  tne  logick  of  inch  an  unmeaning 
word  or  diftindtion,  as  that  is. 


But  what  are  the  exadl  bounds  and  li¬ 
mits  of  real  representation  ?  I  will  excnfe 
myfelf  from  entering  into  that  queftion. 
But  will  an  American  fcruple  to  fay;  that 
if  in  any  future  time  things  fhould  here 
at  home  be  from  their  prefent  (bate  fo  fat- 
changed  and  the  conftitution  of  Great 
Britain  fo  loll,  that  a  great  majority  of  its 
Representatives  (nail  be  named  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  needy  men ;  that  they  ihail  moft 
evidently  and  moil  notorioullv  be  both 
chofen  by  a  corrupt  and  undue  influ¬ 
ence  and  be  afterwards  guidpd  and 
governed  by  the  fame ;  ^  wiil^iot  lay, 
that  it  may  at  that  diiiant  day  better  be¬ 
come  fuch  a  mock  RSprefentative  to  prove 
their  own  right  of  taxing  Britain,  than  to 
pretend  to  tax  America  ? 
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So  much  for  confent  and  reprefenta- 
tion.  But  there  is  another  ground,  where¬ 
on  the  Americans  likewife  rely,  which  is 
that  of  their  own  provincial  charters.  I 
fliail  leave  the  particulars  of  this  fubjeft 
to  themfelves,  who  are  belt  acquainted 
with  them.  However  I  will  in  general 
fay,  that  thefe  charters  are  no  doubt  in 
aid  and  afiiftance  of  the  two  fanclions  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  very  properly  brought  for 
the  fliortening  and  fileneing  of  difputes 
and  debates  by  the  producing  the  fpecial 
authority  of  government.  But  they  muft 
be  interpreted  by  thole  before-mentioned 
and  confidently  with  them.  They  can¬ 
not  be  conftrued  fo  as  to  overturn  the 
others.  It  would  be  the  moft  downright 
abfurdity  and  the  mod  direft  contradic¬ 
tion  in  itfelf,  to  talk  of  a  Grant  or  Parent 
or  Charter  of  rights  given  to  any  one  to 
take  away  all  the  rights  he  had  in  the 
woild,  to  confer  on  lnm  toe  privilege  of 

1  o 
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being  able  to  acquire  any  fucli  thing  in 
time  to  come,  neither  he  himfelf  or  his 
defcendants  after  him.  Every  thing  of 
this  kind  muff  be  underftood  fo  as  to  co¬ 
incide  with  the  original,  inherent  rights 
of  any  fingle  perfon  or  community,  whe¬ 
ther  as  men  or  as  Britons, 

Charters  would  without  doubt  be  for 

I 

fome  purpofes  very  effectual,  if  every  thing 
would  take  place  as  it  is  written  on  a 
paper  or  parchment.  Suppofe  a  parcel 
o f  miferable  people  ftarved  out  of  their 
native  country  or  perfecuted  and  profe- 
cuted  there,  becaule  they  don’t  believe 
juft  what  fome  other  men  do  or  pretend 
to  do;  that  they  cannot  leave  their  homes 
without  the  confent  of  their  perfecutors ; 
that  they  mu  ft  take  with  them  a  piece  of 
parchment,  did  their  tyrants  write  there¬ 
on,  that  their  defcendants  lhall  go  upon 
all  fours,  fhall  be  born  with  hoofs  inftead 
of  hands  and  with  inlbinftt  inftead  of  reafon 

and 
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and  the  faculty  of  fpeech  and  that  thefe 
things  would  fo  happen ;  this  might  to 
be  fare  give  very  notable  powers  over 
them  ;  they  might  then  be  yoked  as  horned 


cattle,  faddled  and  bridled  as  horfes  or 
fleeced  and  {beared  as  fheep  3  tiie  difference 
in  the  fpecies  would  naturally  and  necef- 
larily  effeft  this  ;  but  nothing  of  all  this 
will  come  to  pafs.  This  future  offspring 
will  notwithftanding  be  born  with  the 
nature,  the  qualities  and  the  talents  and 

confequently  with  Tie  claims,  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  men.  But  fuppofe  thefe 
ft  range  terms  to  be  on  account  of  the 


abfurdity  of  them  dropped,  but  that  thefe 
are  inftead  really  entered  on  the  parch¬ 
ment  or  charter  fuch  an  arbitrary  fupe- 


riority,  fuch  defpotic  and  uncontroulable 
powers  and  prerogatives  over  thefe  poor 
people  and  their  pofterity,  as  are  only 
fitting,  fuitable  and  analogous  to  the  for¬ 


mer  circumftances,  will  this  in  right  or 
in  reafon  be  a  whit  more  valid  than  the 


ether 
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other  or  where  is  the  fenfc  or  juftice  in 
demanding  fuch  enormous  confequences, 
when  we  are  forbidden  the  unnatural  pre- 
mifes,  from  which  alone  they  can  follow  ? 

m 

Suppofe  that  it  was  on  a  paper  or  parch¬ 
ment  written  in  fair  characters  ;  that  the 
horfes  and  other  cattle  of  the  New  Foreft 


in  Hampfhire  fhould  have  to  them  and 
their  heirs  for  ever  the  faid  Foreft  and  it 
n  ight  be  added  to  hold  in  free  foccage  of 
the  manor  of  Eaft-Greenwich ;  fuppofe 
that  dents  were  made  in  the  paper  or 
parchment  and  a  ftamp  put  upon  it  and 
that  it  was  figned  fealed  and  delivered  as 
an  act  and  deed ;  what  would  be  the 
effeCt  ?  It  will  be  anfwered  that  it  would 
be  a  thing  to  laugh  at  3  for  how  fliould 
brute  beafts  take  property,  who  have  nei¬ 
ther  underftanding  or  capacity  or  any 
means  for  that  purpofe  3  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  nature  for  them  fo  to  do.  But 
let  me  demand  in  my  turn,  where  is  the 
difference  in  the  effect,  whether  it  is  writ¬ 
ten 
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ten  that  hearts  fliall  become  men  or  that 
men  fhall  become  hearts ;  that  a  number 
of  hearts  fliall  be  able  to  take  and  hold 
property  or  that  a  community  of  men 
fliall  not  ?  The  one  is  juft  as  contrary  to 
nature  as  the  other.  It  might  indeed  be 
a  happy  day  for  defpotifm,  could  luch 
things  be  done ;  but  they  are  beyond  its 
ftrength.  The  great  Author  of  the  world 

o  o 

has  for  the  tranfeendent  purpofes  of  his 
unfathomable  \yifdom  placed  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  pride,  ambition,  avarice  and  felf- 
intereft  3  but  he  has  at  the  fame  time  been 
pleafed  with  his  mote  benevolent  hand  and 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  courfe  of 
things  to  let  bounds  to  the  power  of  thefe 
paiTrons,  which  they  can  pafs  no  more, 
than  the  fea  can  exceed  its  fliores. 


c 


So  much  for  charters  in  general.  How¬ 
ever  I  will  likewife  fay  fomething  con¬ 
cerning  one  particular  charter  before  I 
leave  the  fubieft.  When  the  havock 
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among  charters  happened  in  England 
fhort  time  before  the  revolution  and  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  produce  that 
event,  America  was  not  fpared.  About 
the  year  fixteen  hundred  eighty-four  a 
quo  warranto  was  on  that  head  iflued 
againft  Maflachulet’s-Bay.  Some  of  the 
colonies  did  on  the  like  occahon  give  way 
and  throw  themfelves  on  the  pleafure  of 
the  King.  Maffachufet’s-Bay  refufed  to 
do  this.  They  were  ex  parte  and  for  non- 
appearance  condemned  and  their  charter 
fhared  the  fame  fate  as  that  of  the  city  of 
London  and  lo  many  others.  Four  years 
afterwards  the  Revolution  happened.  As 
foon  as  ever  the  news  of  it  arrived  at  Bof- 


ton  the  colony  declared  in  favour  of  it. 
They  took  polfeiiion  of  King  James's  Go¬ 


vernor  and  of  the  reft  of  ins 


creatures 


fent  them  all  home  to  England.  But 
then  it  will  perhaps  be  laid,  they  reco¬ 
vered  m  return  their  charter.  Is  there  al- 
moft  faith  in  man  to  believe  otherwiie  ? 


Other  colonies  fared  well  enough,  who 
had  not  with  flood  the  will  of  the  K  ing, 
and  whofe  charters  had  not  been  vacated 
in  the  court  of  juftice.  They  did  them- 
felves  put  them  again  in  execution  and  no 
words  were  made.  Our  own  charters 
here  at  home  were  likewife  returned* 
The  colony  of  Malfachufett's-Eay  went 


cn  that  account  firft  into  the  Convention 
Parliament ;  but  there  they  could  not  get 
through.  It  is  well  known  that  our  Par¬ 
liaments  are  not  ufually  dilTolved  or  pro¬ 
rogued,  while  any  bufinefs  is  depending, 
which  there  is  an  inclination  to  pafs. 
They  had  then  nothing  leT  but  to  beg 
and  pray  of  the  King’s  Mmiflers.  But  is 
it  credible  that  they  could  not  procure 
the  rc-ftoration  of  their  charter  of  thefe 
Revolution  Minifters,  of  thefe  Makers 
and  Unmakers  of  Kings,  who  had  fo  lately 
been  on  the  fame  bottom  with  them  and 
in  whofe  caufe  the  colony  had  fo  readily 

declared 
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declared  itfelf,  but  who  had  now  obtained 
their  own  ends  ?  Tired  out  therefore  with 
delays  and  not  being  fure  of  the  word  that 
might  happen,  they  were  obliged  in  the 
end  to  accept  of  a  new  charter  mutilated 
and  caftrated  of  many  of  the  moft 
important  and  efTcntial  privileges  of  the 
old.  I  fhall  take  notice  of  no  other 
particulars,  than  that  before  they  cliofe  an¬ 
nually  their  own  Governor,  Deputy-Go¬ 
vernor  and  Secretary.  Thefe  were  from 
this  time  to  be  appointed  during  pleafure 
by  the  King.  Of  what  extreme  confequence 
the  change  in  tire  nomination  of  thefe 
their  three  Chief  Officers  lias  proved  to 
them,  no  man  at  ail  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  Maffachufet’s-Bay  can  be  fo  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  hiftory,  as  not  to  be  in¬ 
formed  and  fenfible.  Hence  their  dif¬ 
ferences  with  their  own  Governors  there 
and  with  our  Minifters  at  home.  Hence 
their  prefent  Military  Governor  and  the 
armies  and  fleets  now  gone  or  going  again  A 

them . 
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them.  Hence  the  ftrange  provifion  faid 
to  be  in  agitation,  that  their  blood  may 
not  be  liable  to  be  anfwered  for  there. 
They  would  otherwife  in  all  appearance 
be  at  this  moment  on  thefe  fubjects  in  the 
fame  fituation,  as  their  neighbours  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode-Ifland,  with 
whole  charters  their  own  agreed,  until 
they  loft  it  by  their  refiftance  and  oppo- 
fition  to  the  will  of  the  two  laft  Stuarts  ; 
when  the  others  faved  theirs  by  giving 
way.  I  fhall  leave  my  readers  to  judge, 
whether  it  was  the  good  or  the  evil  con¬ 
tained  in  this  poor  piece  of  parchment 
which  thus  united  againft  it  Stuart-Kings 

O  o 

and  Revolution-Minifters.  But  this  char¬ 
ter  muft  certainly  have  been  granted  un- 
der  an  evil  planet,  if  what  fome  people 
fay  be  true  3  that  it  is  now  again  under 
difplealure  at  home  and  on  the  brink  of 
being  once  more  reverfed  and  altered.  But 
that  event  has  not  on  the  writing  of  this 
happened.  1  am  therefore  perfe&ly  per- 

fwadcd, 
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(waded,  that  fliould  any  tiling  of  that 
kind  take  place,  it  will  on  the  contrary 
be  the  reftoration  of  thofe  its  former  pri¬ 
vileges  and  powers,  which  was  fo  unrea- 
fonably  and  fo  unjuftly  denied  at  the  Re¬ 
volution.  But  let  any  one  confider  this  hil- 
tory  of  a  charter  and  then  refleft ,  whether 
mankind  have-not  reafon  to  blcfs  them- 
fclves,  that  they  have  fome  rights  of  a 
higher  nature  than  charters,  fuperior  to 
them  and  independent  of  them. 


But  are  not  we  the  parent  country  ? 
That  is  a  very  refpectable  word,  but  fo 
likewife  is  the  relation  of  it  mutual.  It 
has  always  hitherto  had  its  full  weight 
with  our  colonies  of  North- America  and 


will  probably  continue  to  have,  if  we 
can  content  ourfelves  with  any  tolerably 

reafonable  lenfe  and  ufe  of  it.  But  was 
every  mafter  ai  id  miftrefs  of  a  family  re- 
fident  there  the  immediate  fon  and  daughter 
of  a  father  and  mother  living  now  at  thi 

tim 
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ime  in  England;  yet  they  being  gone 
irom  us  and  having  eftablifhed  themlelves 
and  got  families  of  their  own  and  having 
acquired  a  large  territory,  we  could  by  no 
means  even  as  true  and  real  parents  make 
out  any  claim  having  iuch  confequences, 
as  that  which  we  advance.  However  the 
fa£l  is  very  different ;  they  left  us  in  for- 

3TlCi  ^iXllcs  a  part  of  the  publick,  as  well 
as  others  ;  they  are  fince  become  hardly 
our  coufin’s  coufins  and  no  man  knows 
how  far  we  might  mount  towards  Adam 
or  Noah  to  fettle  the  real  relation  between 
us.  But  was  their  hiftory  told,  as  it  de- 
icrvs ;  How  they  have  made  thefe  their 
great  eftabliftiments  at  their  own  charge 
nd  with  a!  moll  no  expence  of  ours :  Ho  w 
we  have  ever  had  the  total  command  of 
the  pi  ounce  of  that  lmmenfe  country,  fo 
as  to  regulate  the  commerce  and  export¬ 
ation  of  it  merely  according  to  our  own 
advantage  and  convenience ;  that  this  is 
g.'Ovvn  to  be  an  object  of  perhaps  no  le:s 
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than 


than  four  millions  fterling  a  year,  alt 

A 

turned  towards  our  profit ;  could  the  ex¬ 
treme  benefit  be  all  fet  forth,  which  we 
have  by  this  means  received  from  the  hrft 
foundation  of  thefe  colonies  to  this  time 
„„.1  ^^rfiTlnrfq.  fidelity  and  lovaltv 


wherewith  they  have  fubmitted  to  tins , 
the  fi  ncer  e  and  warm  friendfhip  and  af- 
feftion,  which  they  have  eeei  born  u^, 
while  we  kept  ourfelves  within  thefe  j 
bounds ;  the  affiflance  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  in  war,  as  well  as  the 
profits  in  peace;  could  all  thefe  ciicum- 
ftances  be  with  very  many  others  favour¬ 
able  to  them  told  and  reprefented  together 
and  in  their  full  light,  the  ftory  itfelf 
would  bid  fair  to  make  thefe  harfh  and 
unmerited  Afts  of  Parliament  drop  out  of 
our  hands,  if  we  held  them  at  the  time. 
However  at  leaft  don’t  let  us  extend  a 
figurative  and  metaphor ical  -  ay  mg  to  tne 
divefdng  of  all  their  properties  near  upon 

two  millions  of  people  and  make  it  at  the 

fame 
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•fame  time  a  warrant  for  ourfelves  to  hold 
towards  them  an  unjuft,  rapacious  and 
unnatural  conduct,  direftly  contrary  to 
that  of  real  parents  towarns  their  children 
and  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  expref- 
fton,  whereon  we  would  ground  our  pre- 

tenftons. 

But  how  do  thefe  projectors  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  taxes  and  taxing  hold  concern¬ 
ing  Ireland  ?  Do  they  reckon  that  to  he 
likewife  within  the  jurifdidtion  of  then- 
ways  and  means  and  in  the  fame  predica¬ 
ment  with  America  ?  Adventurers  went 
formerly  from  hence,  others  fucceeded 
more  followed,  until  they  were  matters  ot 
the  ifland.  It  might  be  added,  that _ this 
was  done  with  a  much  greater  expence  o 
the  blood  and  treafure  of  this  country  than 
our  fettlements  in  America  ever  colt  us. 
The  Reprefentative  Body  of  Ireland  is 
called  a  Parliament ;  that  of  America  an 
Affembly.  The  term  of  kingdom  obtains 
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in  one  ccumry  and  t list  of  colony  in  the 
othcr-  Is  there  any  charm  in  the  found 
01  tlieie  v/ordo  which  makes  a  difference  or 
wouid  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act  have 
gone  t  h ther  alio ;  had  the  people  of  Ame- 
ric.t  iiiewn  a  facility  to  his  firft  attempts 
wr;h  them  and  if  the  Parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  ever  made  difficulties  to  his  fu- 
tu._  a. i uands  tnere  ?  Doss  any  one  ima¬ 
gine  t'iat  learned  or  other  arguments 
won  id  have  been  wanting  to  maintain  the 
lccatude  of  the  one  meafure,  anymore 
than  of  the  other  ? 


But  is  there  any  medium  ?  Muff  not 
v.  c  eitnei  iigorouily  enforce  obedience 
from  our  colonies  or  at  once  generoufly 
declare  them  free  and  independent  of  all 
allegiance  to  tiie  crown  cf  Great  Britain  ? 
To  which  I  anfwer,  if  there  is  a  medium 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  why 
may  there  not  be  alfo  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  North  America.  The  claims  of 

the 
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tac  colonies  are  not  higher  than  thofe  of 
^eiJLu.  Certain  rules  of  mutual  reflect 
preferred  between  us  and  that  neir-h- 
bouring  part  of  the  King’s  dominions 
keep  us  on  the  bell  and  happieft  terms 
together,  terms  of  perpetual  and  almoil 
unlpeakable  profit  and  advantage  to  En¬ 
gland.  Does  this  overturn  the  conftitu- 
norx  of  Great  Britain  or  weaken  the  de¬ 


pendency  on  its  crown,  as  fome  language 
nas  been  ?  Why  Ihould  not  then  forbear- 


ance’  moderation  and  regard  towards  that 
a  little  more  dillant  portion  of  our  coun¬ 
try  produce  in  the  one  cafe  effects  confo- 
nant  and  anfwerable  to  what  the  like 
emues  do  in  the  other.  It  is  moll  evident 
and  may  in  general  be  depended  on,  that 
no  evil  confequences  can  happen  from  any 
condition  or  lituation  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  her  colonies,  which  does  actu¬ 
ally  and  advantageoufly  obtain  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  How  was  it 
there  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  firft  or 

the 
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the  laft  of  thefe  taxes  were  either  of  them 
thought  ot  ?  All  was  then  peace,  c;nm  and 
content.  The  repealing  the  firft  or  them, 
the  Stamp  Act,  did  that  do  any  mifchief  r 
Not  unlel's  the  reconciling,  uniting  and 
connecting  again  all  the  parts  of  our  go¬ 
vernment  be  fuch.  i  here  was  hardly  any 
where  to  be  found  a  man,  but  who  was 


plcafed  and  happy  in  the  meaiure ;  except 
a  minifter  or  two  at  home,  who  loft  their 
power  and  their  places  on  tne  occctiion 
and  except  a  few  fycophants  abroad,  who 


honed  to  recommend  themfelves  by  tra¬ 
ducing  and  difturbing  thofe,  to  whom 


they  owed  afliftance  and  piocectron  and 
-who  defired  to  hilt  in  troubles,  which 
they  themfelves  contributed  greatly  to 
create.  What  evil  ftar  reigns  then  at  this 
period,  that  thefe  bleffings  cannot  now 
take  place,  as  they  formerly  did  ? 


I  have  on  this  fubjeft  no  mind  to  play 
with  the  name  cf  Ireland.  I  prefume  to 

intro- 
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introduce  on  the  fcene  and  to  couple,  as 
it  were,  with  America  that  country  only 
in  order  to  expofc  the  more  plainly  by 
the  inftance  of  the  one  fome  notions 
advanced  concerning  the  other  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  the  utmoft  of  my  fmall  power 
to  recommend,  inculcate  and  enforce  that 
cautious,  confiderate,  brotherly  and  af¬ 
fectionate  conduCt  towards  each,  which 
1  am  fure  that  they  both  of  them  moft 
exceedingly  well  deferve,  whether  of  the 
government  or  of  the  people  of  England. 


It  is  fometimes  made  a  claim  on  the 
Americans,  that  we  incurred  on  their  ac¬ 
count  a  great  expence  in  the  late  war. 
On  whofe  account  have  we  not  fince  the 
Revolution  incurred  a  great  expence  ?  Our 


whole  hiftory  from  that  time  to  this  is 
little  elfe,  but  a  fcene  of  prodigality  in 
the  fervice  of  different  People  or  Princes, 
for  which  no  man  can  give  any  good 
reafon.  However  i  anfwer  on  this  oc- 
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cafion  with  the  fact.  We  did  not  engage 
in  the  late  war  at  the  requeft  of  the  Arne- 
1  icans  nor  upon  any  defire  or  inclination  of 
theirs.  The  language  at  the  time  was  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  lefs  concerned  the 
inhabitants  of  our  colonies  appeared  to  be 
about  the  incroachments  of  the  French, 
the  more  reafon  we  had  to  be  jealous  on 
the  fubject.  I  believe,  that  I  may  in  fup- 
port  of  what  I  am  faying  venture  to  ap¬ 


peal  to  tnoie,  who  are  the  befl  acquainted 
with  that  period.  Had  it  been  otherwife, 
we  iliould  no  doubt  have  heard  enough  of 
it.  bubllantial  reaions  might  be  given, 
that  the  Americans  judged  better  in  the 
cafe,  than  we.  There  may  be  ground  for 
us  to  condemn  ourfelves  for  not  having 
confulted  them  more  on  the  fubjecl,  than 
we  did,  before  that  we  were  fo  hafty  to 
take  up  the  hatchet.  However  there  is 
not  the  leaf!  pretence  for  charging  to 
their  account  the  confequences  of  a  war. 

X-  S 

wmen  we  undertook  without  any  in- 
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fiance  and  application  from  them  and  en¬ 
tirely  of  our  own  motion. 

i 

But  the  honour  of  Government  is  con¬ 
cerned.  That  is  certainly  an  unaccountable 
reafoning, though  not  perhaps  very  uncom¬ 
mon  ;  that  if  Government  or  in  plain  Eng- 
lifh,  the  Minifter  and  thofe  about  him  do  a 
thing  which  fhall  be  wifhed  to  be  un¬ 
done,  they  are  therefore  to  proceed  in  the 
fame  road  and  do  many  more  fuch,  until 
at  length  thAafe  may  perhaps  be  beyond 
redrcfs.  Surely  the  more  credit  is  loft  the 
deeper  that  people  are  plunged  into  mif- 
chief.  The  welfare  and  happinefs  of  five  or 
fix  millions  of  mankind  or  more  is  a  prodi¬ 
gious  objedt.  Whoever  puts  himfelf  at 
the  helm  of  our  State  undertakes  in  a 
manner  for  that.  We  are  all  mortal  and 
fallible.  One  in  fuch  a  fttuation  had 
need  to  march  with  the  utmoft  caution, 
circumfpeclion  and  forefight ;  fhould  he 
make  an  unlucky  ftep,  it  is  his  high  eft 
duty  to  endeavour  inftantly  to  retreat  and 

H  retrieve- 
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retrieve  it.  A  late  Minifter  repealed  an 
Aft  fimilar  to  the  one  in  queftion  and  that 

Statefman  well  knew  what  to  do  and  what 
to  avoid.  In  the  prefent  cafe  a  gulph  is 
before  us,  which  will  not  admit  many 
fteps  forwards,  but  that  the  Government 
and  the  Public  will  both  go  headlong. 

But  their  outrages.  I  prefume  thefe 
to  be  an  object  of  difeourfe,  as  well  as  any 
other  fubjeft;  how  can  they  otherwife  be 
difeuffed  •  and  confidered  ?  However  I 
(hall  without  declaring  any  opinion  of  my 
own  take  them  up  only  in  the  light,  as 
they  may  appear  to  an  American.  He 
will  certainly  fay,  that  thefe  receive  their 
complexion  from  the  claim  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  not  to  be  taxed  by  us  and  accordingly 
as  that  (hall  be  grounded  or  not.  If  that 
is  not  well  founded,  that  then  their  whole 
oppofition  is  unlawful,  whether  only  con¬ 
cert  and  combination  or  force  or  violence. 
That  the  latter  indeed  may  be  productive  of 

more 
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more  mifchief  than  the  former, butthat  they 
are  on  fuch  a  fuppofition  both  of  them 
entirely  unwarrantable.  I  would  in  this 
cafe  willingly  fpeak  freely  but  without 
offence;  he  would  therefore  certainly 

add,  that  fhould  the  Americans  on  the 
other  hand  have  a  real  right  not  to  be  fo 
taxed,  they  are  undoubtedly  intitled  like- 
wife  to  the  neceffary  means  of  ufing  and 
enjoying  that  right.  That  this  is  a  rule  of 
the  law  of  nature  as  well  as  of  the  law  of 
the  land  or  rather  that  the  latter  has  only 
borrowed  it  from  the  former.  I  ipeak 
with  great  fubmiffion;  but  he  would 
without  doubt  proceed,  that  the  means 
ufed  on  this  occafion  were  abfolutelvthofe 

mf 

neceffary  ones  and  no  other ;  that  an  ob¬ 
ject  was  artfully  or  judicioufly  chofen  for 
this  tax,  which  is  fo  conftant  a  part  of 
diet  or  luxury,  that  it  was  totally  impof- 
fible  to  prevent  the  tax  front  taking  place 
without  hindering  the  commodity  itfelf 
from  being  introduced  5  that  therefore  the 

H  2  American  s 
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Americans  mud  abfolutely  do  that  or  lofe 
their  right ;  that  the  endeavouring  to  do 
it  by  a  general  concert  and  agreement 
would  have  been  no  better  than  building 
a  city  out  of  the  lands  of  the  fea  ;  that 
thereupon  the  town  of  Bodon  did  at  a 
fort  of  public  meeting  ufe  every  ii:  dance 
and  application  poffibie  both  with  the 
Captains  of  the  tea  mips  and  wnh  the 
Governor,  that  the  tea  might  be  returned, 
untouched  and  undamaged  as  it  came ; 
that  this  would  have  fecured  their  right 
and  they  defired  no  mom ;  that  this  was 
abfolutely  refufed  ;  that  there  was  there¬ 
upon  no  expedient  left  for  the  preferving 
their  right  but  dedroying  the  tea ;  that 
this  was  without  any  exprefs  authority  of 
the  town  done  by  private  people,  but  in 
all  appearance  with  the  general  inclina¬ 
tion  and  with  the  lead  milchief  and  da¬ 
mage  poffibie;  that  there  was  feme  tea 
fpilt,  but  no  blood ;  that  this  refers  the 

whole  to  the  firft  and  original  queftion  of 

the 
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the  rirfit ;  that  the  Americans  make  there- 
on  the  fame  claim,  as  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  would  have  in  an  eiTential  circum- 
ftance  of  the  Union  or  thofe  of  Ireland, 
fhould  the  line  obferved  between  them 
and  Great-Britain  be  palled  in  any  point, 
which  would  aide  ft  their  whole  intereft 
and  welfare,  as  a  nation  ;  that  in  the 
other  colonies  the  Governors  and  Cap¬ 
tains  contented  to  the  fending  back  the 
tea  or  fhutting  it  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
never  to  be  fold  or  difperfed  ;  that  thefe 
did  not  therefore  in  their  cafes  make  im¬ 
mediate  force  neceffary,  but  that  their  aft 

was  in  efteft  the  tame  and  Hands  on  the 

\ 

fame  ground.  That  there  is  nothing  ma¬ 
lignant  in  the  whole  matter,  nothing  but 
a  determined  den  e  to  fuoport  this  their 
great  and  neceffary  right.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  American  idea,  as  appears  by 
many  proofs  and  papers  from  that  fide  of 
the  water.  I  fhail  mvfelf  prefume  to  fpeak 
no  opinion  in  the  cafe,  much  lefs  will  1 

call 


4 


i 


call  again  on  the  manes  of  our  anceftors 
in  fupport  of  this  pretenfion.  But  iliould 
it  be  obfei'ved,  that  it  ends  in  a  queftion, 
which  concerns  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
government ;  I  cannot  on  the  occafion 
but  repeat  and  enforce  by  this  example 
the  remark  before  made,  of  how  dan¬ 
gerous  and  deadly  a  nature  the  diiputes 
and  contelfs  are,  which  lead  thither. 

So  much  for  the  rectitude  of  taxing  the 

Americans !  But  I  may  be  told  that  I 

«/ 

have  not  yet  touched  the  true  point,  that 
I  have  been  doing  little  more,  than  a  man, 
who  rides  pod:  out  of  his  road.  That 
Statefmen  and  Politicians  do  indeed  fome- 
times  talk  of  the  right  and  wrong,  of  the 
juft  ice  and  injuftice  of  meafures;  but 
that  this  is  all  only  oftenfibie  reafoning, 
while  there  may  be  at  the  botton  nothing, 
which  they  really  care  lefs  about.  That 
the  Great  do  every  where  bear  hard  on 
the  Little,  the  ftrong  on  the  weak.  That 
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the  hawk  hunts  the  partridge,  the  lion  the 
wolf  and  the  wolf  the  lamb j  that  power¬ 
ful  Princes  and  States  opprefs  the  Helplefs 
and  the  High  and  the  Pvich  thofe  be¬ 
neath  them  j  that  this  is  the  courfe  of  the 
world  and  the  chapter  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  we  intend  to  confult  and  to 
follow  ;  that  we  want  money  at  home ; 
that  our  debts  are  very  heavy  and  our  re- 
fources  but  too  nearly  at  an  end ;  that  we 
have  yet  fleets  and  armies  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  bend  to  our  will  our  colonies  of 
America  and  to  make  them  fubfervient  to 
our  wants  and  occafions ;  that  this  is  at 
the  bottom  and  that  all  my  cafuiflry  may 
in  the  mean  time  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
grocers  and  paflrry-cooks ;  that  if  people 
muft  write  about  matters  of  ftate,  they 
ought  do  it  like  men.  Very  well ;  I  join 
iflue  hereon,  only  don’t  let  us  go  too 
faff ;  one  thing  at  a  time. 


I  an- 
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I  anfwer  that  you  cannot  force  them 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  that  yon  can. 
The  number  of  free  people  in  thore  colo¬ 
nies  is  reckoned  a1-  towards  two  millions. 
The  common  calculation  is  of  one  fenci- 
ble  or  fighting  man,  in  five  perfons  and 
this  is  fuppofed  to  be  rather  under  than 
over  the  truth.  This  will  give  us  at  leafi: 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thoufand 
fighting  men  on  the  number  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Mr.  Rome  tells  us  indeed  in 
fome  letters  &c.  lately  publi died  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  colonies  v  “  that  there  is 
ct  hardly  any  thing  more  common,  than 
“  to  hear  them  boaft  of  particular  co!o- 
“  lonies  that  can  raife  on  a  (hort  notice 
“  a  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men.” 
However  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thefe  exaggerations  and  to  take  only  the 
number  before  mentioned ;  what  expect¬ 
ation  can  there  be  of  fending  from  hence 
an  army  fit  to  fubdue  that  continent,  a 

country  not  defended  indeed  on  the  fide 

of 
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of  the  fea  with  forts  and  caftles  built  by 
men, but  extreamly  ftrong  within  by  the  na¬ 
tural  fortifications  of  forefts  and  of  rivers* 


But  can  they  arm  fo  many  ?  In  any 
country  very  greatly  taxed  and  much 
more  fo  than  its  inhabitants  would  wil¬ 
lingly  bear  with,  it  is  impoflible  conlift- 
ently  with  fuch.  a  itate  of  things  to  arm 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Thefe 
might  be  apt  to  count  nofes  and  to  conft- 
der,  who  were  the  ftronger,  they  them- 
feives  or  the  tax-gatherers  and  the  Red¬ 
coats  or  White-coats  or  Black-coats  or  any 
.other,  who  fupport  them.  The  difficulty 
would  be  yet  greater,  were  there  any  fur¬ 
ther  diflatisfadlion.  But  thefe  are  all 
democratieal  governments,  where  the 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
where  there  is  not  the  leaft  difficulty  or 
jealoufy  about  putting  arms  into  the 
hands  of  every  man  in  the  country. 


I 


But 
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But  are  they  united  among  thcmielves? 
In  tne  caufe  of  not  being  taxed  by  ns  it  is 
well  underftood,  how  much  they  are  fo. 
AH  accounts  and  reports  from  thence  ol 
all  men  and  of  all  parties  run  in  that  (file 
and  concur  in  that  circumftance.  It  was 
fo  experienced  to  a  very  great  degree  con¬ 
cerning  the  Stamps  and  has  now  been 
found  the  fame  on  the  occafion  of  the  Tea. 


Their  conduct  has  in  the  cafe  been  every 
where  alike  and  correipondent.  The  Tea 
is  either  returned  without  being  landed  or 
received  without  being  iufiered  to  be  fold. 


at  New- York,  at  Penfylvania,  at  Caro¬ 
lina,  at  all  tne  places  to  which  it  was 
fent.  We  reckon  entirely  without  our 


hoft,  if  we  don’t  expect  to  have  to  do 
with  a  union  of  that  continent  or  depend 


on  any  meafures  infufficient  to  fuhdue  the 
whole. 

V 


Cut  let  me  alk ;  how  can  we  expect 
otherwile  ?  Tney  are  not  unacquainted 

with 
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with  the  hiftory  of  the  mother-country. 
They  know  the  weight  of  the  taxing  hand 
here.  They  have  heard  of  our  debt  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  pounds 
fterling  incurred  fince  the  Revolution  be- 
fides  other  hundreds  of  millions  fpent  cur¬ 
rently  within  the  fame  period.  The  time 
to  come  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  time 
paft.  Will  our  brethren  of  America  ex- 

A 

peft,  that  this  hand  fhould  be  lighter  on 
them  at  a  diftance  or  that  our  breads  will 
feel  more  for  them  than  for  ourfelves  ? 
Let  an  Ensdiftimari  make  the  cafe  his  own 

o 

\ 

and  queftion  himfelf ;  what  he  fhould 
think  were  he  of  that  country  and  his 
whole  fortune  and  concerns  there.  Would 
not  he  believe  his  all  to  be  at  itake  upon 
the  cad  ?  Does  any  one  in  America  or  in 
England  imagine,  that  all  thefe  difputes 
and  feuds  are  only  at  the  bottom  about  a 
duty  of  threepence  upon  a  pound  of  tea  ? 
How  can  then  any  candid  man  doubt, 

o 

whether  there  wdl  hp.  a  general  uiuon 


T  * 
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and 


-> 
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and  concurrence  on  the  fubject  or  won¬ 
der  if  there  is  fo  ? 

/ 

They  are  faid  to  have  already  Commits 
tees  of  Correspondence  and  no  doubt  ne- 
ceffity  will  teach  them  other  means  of 
moving  and  acting  together.  Every  thing; 
is  there  by  choice  and  election  ;  they  will 
probably  have  at  their  head,  as  capable 
a, id  vile  men,  as  are  to  be  found' 

among  them.  1  he  power  and  influence 
oi  Governors  and  other  civil  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  fxom  hence,,  muft  on  an  open 

1  upturn  have  an  end.  Our  authority 
would  perhaps  then  extend  little  further, 
than  where  it  was  enforced  by  our  own 
troops. 

But  what  are  an  untrained  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  multitude  ?  Could  not  an  expe- 
1  lenced  officer  with  a  few  regularregimentS' 

<lo  what  he  would  in  America  ?  I  anfwer*. 

* 

ii:dX  a  different  flory  may  be  told.  In  the 

war 
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war  before  laft  our  meafures  directed  at 
home  were  eveiy  where  unfuccefsful.  The 
plains  of  Flanders  were  fatten’d  with 
fome  of  the  belt  blood  of  Britain,  and  of 
Ireland.  Our  government  was  fhaken  al- 
nioft  to  the  foundation  by  a  icbellion 
contemptible  in  its  beginning.  Were  we 
more  fortunate  in  our  attempt  by  fea 
againft  Pondicherry  or  that  afterwards 
againft  Port  1’ Orient  ?  But  the  people  of 
New  England  maintained  at  that  time 
the  honour  of  our  arms.  It  is  well 
known,  that  they  carried  on  with  their 

own  counfels  and  with  their  own  foldiery 
and  under  the  command  of  one  of  their 
own  planters  againft  Cape  Breton  and 
Louilbourg  an  expedition,  the  event  of 


which  need  not  now  be  told.  We  did  not  be- 


■  gin  in  a  much  better  manner  the  laft  war. 
I  am  unwilling  to  cadi  to  mind  our  firft 
campaigns  in  Germany,  our  fituation  and 
treaty  of  Clofter-Seven,  the  fate  of  Mi¬ 
norca  or  the  hiftories  of  Bradock  and  A- 

bsr- 


Mr. 
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bcrcrombic.  But  who  were  at  that  time 
the  firit  to  item  the  tide  of  our  ill-fortune? 
Was  not  it  an  American  militia,  who 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Johnfon  a 
gentleman  at  that  time  of  the  country, 
met,  fought  and  beat  the  French  and  In- 
dians  under  Monfieur  Diefkau  and  made 
prifoner  their  commander?  But  what 
wonders  were  afterwards  done  by  our 
people  properly  conducted  and  directed  r 
It  is  very  true,  and  I  am  fure,  that  I  have 
no  inclination  to  depreciate  them.  But 
neither  did  thofc  of  America  want  their 
(hare  therein.  However  the  courage  of 
our  countrymen  was  never  yet  queftioned; 
but  may  they  always  unite  and  employ  it 
againft  our  common  enemies  and  never 
be  encamped  or  embattled  againft  011c 
another  either  in  America  or  any  where 
elfe. 

But  we  are  matters  at  lea  and  where- 
ever  our  imps  can  come.  W e  may  do, 

what* 
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whatever  a  fleet  can.  Very  true  ;  but  it 
cannot  fail  all  over  North- America.  It 
is  faid,  that  Marfhal  Saxe  had  before  the 
declaration  of  the  laft  war  but  one  and  at 
the  time  of  our  army  being  in  Germany 
conceived  a  deltgn  to  have  landed  on  our 
coaft  with  ten  thoufand  men  and  to  have 
tried  the  fortune  of  a  brilk  march  to 
London.  He  did  not  find  this  fo  eafy  to 

execute,  as  he  thought  for.  He  was  molt 
happily  difappointed.  But  there  was  an 
objedt.  No  one  can  tell  the  confequence, 
had  he  fucceeded.  The  prefent  is  a  very 

different  matter.  No  immediate  impref- 

*  .  / 

fion  upon  the  town  of  Bolton  nor  polfef- 
fion  taken  of  it  by  means  of  a  fleet  nor 
the  fame  circumftance  with  regard  to  any 
other  towns  of  America  liable  thereto  by 
their  fituation  will  carry  the  command  of 
that  whole  continent  or  force  it  to  fub- 
mitto  meafures  fo  univerfallyagainlt  their 
bent  and  inclination . 


It 


■ 
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It  may  however  be  faid,  that  this  is 
not  the  plan.  The  charter  of  the  town 
of  Bolton  is  to  be  changed  and  their  trade 
fufpended  and  other  meafures  of  the  very 
ftrongeft  fort  to  be  enforced  againft  them , 
The  moving  mountain  is  according  to 
the  imagination  of  Dr.  Swift  to  hang 
over  them  and  the  fun  not  to  fhine  or  the 
rain  or  the  dew  to  fall  on  them,  until 
they  are  brought  to  fubmiffion  and  made 
to  the  reft  of  America  an  example  of  the 
danger  or  refraeforineis  and  difobedience 
to  the  mother  country  ;  all  which  we 

tnink  may  and  will  with  time  be  com-? 
pahed  and  accomplifhed. 


(  I 


This  is  indeed  as  to  the  queltion  of 
force  the  true  point  of  the  matter;  I 
mean,  which  will  at  laid  and  at  the  end 
of  a  long  trial  get  the  better ;  but  I  add 
tnat  this  will  probably  not  be  Great- 
Britain.  Here  I  mull  again  crave  leave 
to  write  with  freedom.  If  it  is  the  firft 

wifdora 


* 
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wifdom  of  a  private  man  to  know  him- 
felf ;  fo  muft  it  likewife  be  that  of  a  State 
to  confider  in  all  its  meafures  its  own  con¬ 
dition  and  fituation.  The  fearching  into 
our  circumftances  neither  makes  or  mars 
them.  But  what  muft  be  our  cafe,  ftiould 
we  have  any  wound  or  mifehief  and  that 
it  might  not  be  probed  or  examined  ?  We 
muft  ever  fuppofe  our  adverfaries  to  be 
informed  and  not  by  fhutting  our  own 
eyes  pretend  to  blind  other  people.  J 
fhall  therefore  without  fcruple  enquire 
into  the  ftate  of  the  public,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  my  fubjedt, 

i  • 

The  condition  of  the  great  ftaple  ma- 
nufadtures  of  our  country  is  well  known. 
Thofe  of  the  linen  and  the  filk  are  in  the 
greateft  diftrefs  and  the  woollen  and  the 
linen  are  now  publickly  banded  and  con¬ 
tending  againft  one  another.  One  part 
of  our  people  is  ftarving  at  home  on  the 

alms  of  their  parifhes  and  another  rum 

K  ning 


\ 
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ning  abroad  to  this  very  country,  that  we 
are  contending  with.  The  produce  of 
North- America  ufed  to  be  fent  yearly  to 
Britain  is  reckoned  at  about  four  mil¬ 
lions  fterling  ;  the  manufactures  of  Bri¬ 
tain  and  other  commodities  returned  from 
hence  at  nearly  the  fame  fum  ; 1  the  debts 
due  from  people  in  America  to  the  Britiiii 
merchants  here  at  about  fix  millions  or  a 
year  and  a  half  of  that  commerce.  I  fay, 
the  time  pall  muft  be  our  guide  with  re- 
fpeft  to  that  to  come.  Suppofing  there¬ 
fore  the  Americans  to  a£t  in  this  cafe,  as 
they  did  in  that  of  the  Stamp  A£l ;  we 
fhall  then  have  yearly  until  the  final  fet- 
tlement  of  this  affair  manufadtui  es  to  the 
value  of  four  millions  fterling  left  and 
heaped  on  the  hands  of  oui  merchants 
and  mafter  -  manufacturers  or  we  fhall 
have  workmen  and  poor  people  put  out 
of  employ  and  turned  adrift  in  that  pro¬ 
portion.  There  will  likewife  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  our  home  confumption  and 

out 


« 
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out  of  our  general  trade  and  trarfick  North 
American  commodities  to  the  fame  value, 
and  debts  will  to  the  immenfe  furn  above 
mentioned  be  with-held  from  private  people 
here.  This  was  the  train  of  things  begun 
before  and  we  muft  look  for  the  like 
again.  What  effcfts  thefe  things  will  pro¬ 
duce  confidering  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
trade,  manufactures  and  manufacturers, 

the  condition  of  our  poor  at  home  and 
the  numbers  of  our  people  running  abroad, 
it  don’t  want  many  words  to  explain  and 
fet  forth.  They  were  before  very  feverely 
felt  for  the  time,  that  they  lafted  and  it 
is  apprehended,  that  the  prefent  fituation 
of  the  Public  is  yet  more  liable  to  the  im- 
prellion.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  diftreffes  which  we  are  for  the 
fake  of  a  trial  of  (kill  with  our  colonies 
going  to  bring  on  ourfelves  and  which 
muft  be  perpetually  magnifying  and  in- 
creafing,  as  long  as  the  unnatural  conteft 
fhall  continue. 

K  s 
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To  thefe  a  former  adminiftration  gave 
way ;  but  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
prefent  has  by  returning  to  the  fhock  re- 
folved  to  be  more  callous  on  the  occalion 
and  to  leave  the  Americans,  the  merchants 
and  the  manufacturers  to  fettle  among 
themfelves  their  matters,  as  they  may. 
Our  people  will  indeed  be  lefs  clamorous 
about  the  ears  of  their  betters  if  they  fhall 
all  run  and  emigrate  out  of  the  kingdom. 
But  there  is  a  circumftance  not  yet  men¬ 
tioned,  which  will  bid  fair  to  go  further 
and  which  may  but  too  probably  involve 
in  one  common  confufion  the  nation,  the 
government  and  the  adminiftration  itfelf. 
I  mean  the  danger  of  a  diforder  or  failure 
of  the  public  revenue,  the  difficulty  or 
impoffibility  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the 
debt,  the  navy,  the  army,  the  civil  lift 
and  our  other  expences;  if  the  prefent 
contention  fhall  proceed  and  continue. 


I  defire 


I  defire  in  explanation  of  this  to  con- 
fider  our  prefent  income,  our  out-goings 
and  our  refources.  I  will  not  enter  into 
any  detail  thereon ;  the  particulars  in 
grofs  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe 
before  us.  I  will  however  in  order  to  be 
the  bettei  underftood  premife  fomethinc 
about  the  revenue  in  general,  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  of  taxes 
laid  in  perpetuity,  the  other  of  fuch  as 
are  granted  by  the  year  and  for  the  year. 
The  firft  part  confifts  of  all  our  taxes  in 
general  whatfoever,  except  the  Land-tax 
and  the  annual  Malt- tax  5  the  latter  con¬ 
fifts  of  thefe  two  only.  Perpetual  taxes 
aie  now  in  the  language  of  Europe  often 
expreffed  by  the  name  of  funds,  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  fixed  and  fettled  foundation  for  any 
fpecial  ufe  and  particularly  for  that  of 
l  orrowing  money,  it  was  to  anfwer  the 
filtered:  of  our  debts,  that  our  own  funds 
were  eftablifhed  and  they  are  now  pledged 
tor  that  purpofe.  Thefe  of  ours  have 

been 
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been  chiefly  thrown  into  three  great  com¬ 
mon  ones  called  the  General,  the  Aggre¬ 
gate  and  the  South  Sea  Funds.  Thefe 
are  fometimes  with  all  other  funds  ox 
perpetual  taxes  whatfoever  deftined  and 
fettled  for  the  difcharge  of  the  intereft  of 
our  debt  comprehended  and  united  toge¬ 
ther  in  difcourfe  and  called  the  Sinking 
Fund ;  although  there  is  in  reality 
no  one  particular  Fund  of  that  name, 
any  more  than  there  is  fuch  a  piece  of 
money  as  a  pound  ftcrling  or  a  French 
livre.  The  Civil  Lift  is  placed  on  the  fame 
Funds,  as  the  intereft  of  the  Public  Debt. 
What  remains  annually  of  the  whole  col- 
leftion  of  thofe  Funds  after  the  fatisfying 
thefe  two  incumbrances  is,  what  is  meant 
bythefurplus  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  I  have 
thought  proper  to  preface  thefe  few  things, 
that  my  own  language  may  at  leaft  be  un- 
derftood,  in  what  little  1  fliall  fay  on  the 

fubjeft. 

The 
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The  intereft  of  our  debt  amounts  to 
near  upon  five  millions  a  year  ;  all  annui¬ 
ties  for  lives  or  years,  every  thing  rc- 

f 

deemable  or  irredeemable  included.  The 
Civil  Lift  is  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  The  furplus  of  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund  is  changing  and  uncertain,  that 
being  compofed  of  very  many  variable 
parts.  It  is  impoffible  to  fix  it,  but  I 
will  at  an  average  for  the  fake  of  round 
numbers  fuppofe  it  to  be  two  millions 
and  more,  about  as  much  more  as  will 
anfwer  to  what  the  intereft  of  the  debt 
may  want  of  five  millions.  We  fhall  then 
have  about  feven  millions  three  quarters 

for  the  produce  of  our  perpetual  Taxes 

and  Funds.  Our  annual  taxes  remain 
then  only  to  be  confidered,  which  are 
eafily  reckoned ;  the  Land-tax  granted 
for  a  million  and  an  half  at  t  hree  {hillings 
in  the  pound,  as  it  now  is ;  the  Malt- tax 
always  granted  at  three  quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion.  Thefe  fums  put  together  give  us 

about 
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about  ten  millions  of  pounds  fterling, 
being  our  prefent  annual  national  income 
and  likewife  our  prefent  annual  national 
expence ;  including  what  may  at  times 
be  paid  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  Public 

Debt  and  befides  the  collection,  which  is 
not  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  Should  any 
one  be  of  opinion,  that  the  furplus  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  is  either  over  charged  or 
undercharged,  he  has  my  confent  to  make 
fuch  addition  to  it  or  fubtra&ion  from 
it,  as  he  fhall  pleafe.  Neither  the  one 
or  the  other  will  affect  the  argument 
which  I  am  upon.  Our  receipts  and 
dilburfments  will  in  either  cafe  go  hand 
in  hand.  I  fhall  therefore  without  any 
more  nice  difquifition  take  thefe  at  the 
medium  of  about  ten  millions  fterling 
each. 

So  much  for  our  income  and  our  ex- 
pences.  Let  us  next  conlider  our  re- 
fources ;  I  mean  what  refources  we  may 

be 
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be  fuppofed  to  have  in  our  power  without 
creating  any  new  debt.  The  fir  ft  to 
occur  will  be  the  furplus  of  the  Sinking 
Fund.  We  apply  of  courfe  to  this  on 
alraoft  all  occafions.  We  are  by  law 
obliged  to  difcharge  regularly  the  intereft 
of  our  debt  j  but  whatever  we  may  be  in 
prudence  and  a  proper  care  of  ourfelves 
and  of  thofe  after  us,  we  are  by  no  con¬ 
tract  or  engagement  bound  to  do  more  or 
to  pay  off  any  part  of  the  principal  of  it. 
This  furplus  is  therefore  one  refource ;  but 
itis  fueh  no  otherwife  or  further,4,  than  it 


can  be  fparecl  from  our  current  expeneesy 
towards  which,  it  is  commonly  in  whole 
or  m  part  taken.  Wc  can  for  our  pre- 
fent  purpofe  reckon  only  on  fo  much  of  it, 
as  might  otherwife  be  employed  towards 


leffening  the  capital  of  our  debt.  We 
have  now  had  twelve  years  of  peace,  in 
which  time  I  reckon,  that  we  have  dis¬ 
charged  about  eight  millions  of  that  ca¬ 
pital,  'l  liis  will  therefore  at  an  average 


give 
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give  us  by  the  year  two-thirds  of  a  million 
or  fomething  more  than  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  This  is  what  we  may 
look  to  for  one  of  our  refources.  But 
we  have  likewife  another,  which  is  the 
Land-tax.  That  is  now  at  three  {hillings 
in  the  pound,  but  it  is  fometimes  at  four. 
We  may  therefore  count  in  cafe  of  exi¬ 
gency  on  one  {hilling  more,  that  is  on 
half  a  million.  Thefe  two  fums  amount 

i 

together  to  about  one  million  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds.  Thefe  are  our 
refources  and  without  borrowing  thefe  are. 

all. 

Let  us  next  turn  in  our  thoughts,  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
a  year,  being  a  little  more  than  a  tenth 
part  of  our  prefent  income,  are  likely  to 
be  fufficient  for  this  American  occafion. 
Fleets  and  armies,  ihips  of  war  and  regi¬ 
ments  are  the  means,  the  Tip-ftaves  and 
the  Conftables,  which  are  to  execute  the 

meafures 
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meafures  in  queftion.  A  million  goes  but 
a  very  little  way  with  us  in  fuch  articles. 
This  bufmefs  miifl  in  it  include  a  fuppo- 
fition,  that  all  our  colonies,  all  our  an¬ 
cient  colonies  on  that  continent  may  in 
the  progrefs  of  it  be  combined  and  united 
in  one  common  affociation,  intereft  and 
defence.  There  can  be  no  reafonable 
hopes  of  fuccefs,  nothing  but  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  difappointment  direftly  in  view 
by  proceeding  on  any  plan,  which  does 
not  comprehend  the  probability  of  that 
circumftance.  What  a  field  is  then  here 
opened  ?  Is  our  million  or  eleven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  to  furnifh  us  there  like- 
wife  ?  However  thefe  things  concern  only 
ourexpences.  Let  us  confider  the  other 
fide  of  our  fituation  5  how  much  our  in¬ 
come  is  at  the  fame  time  likely  to  be  Id- 
fened.  Four  millions  fterling  yearly  of  the 
produce  of  America ;  as  many  of  the 
merchandize  of  Great-Britain ;  more  of 
debts  here  at  home  withheld  and  kept  back 

L  2  from 
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from  our  ciutics,  our  cuftoms  and  our  ex* 
cife.  What  an  operation  on  the  revenue ! 
Is  our  million  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  to  fupply  all  this  befides  ?  How  is 
it  pollible  either  on  the  one  hand,  that  a 
pei  ion  having  thefe  circumftances  before 
his  eyes  fhould  fet  on  foot  the  prefent 
meafuies  againft  our  colonies  or  on  the 
other,  that  any  one  having  capacity  and 
undei  Handing  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
government  and  admin iftration  of  a  great 
kingdom  fhould  fo  overlook  them  ?  This 
feems  to  be  like  not  difcerning  the  fun  at 

noon -day  or  the  moon  and  the  ftars  by 
night,  ' .  \ 

There  is  from  the  general  condition  of 
our  country,  but  too  much  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  the  public  revenue  is  with¬ 
out  thefe  additional  caufes  finking  and 
decreafmg.  This  could  not  but  add 

:  ‘  4. 

greatly  to  our  difficulties  in  the  fituation 
before  defcribed.  However  it  is  to  be 

hoped  , 
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hoped,  that  this  is  only  furmife  and  opi¬ 
nion.  I  ihall  not  take  it  into  the  prefent 
account ;  but  mod  affuredly  any  one  at 
the  head  of  our  affairs  ought  not  to  for¬ 
get  it  in  his,  if  it  is  true, 

9 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  we  will  in  the 
fuppofed  exigency  borrow  as  our  prede- 
celTors  have  done  before  us.  I  anfwer, 
that  this  may  very  probably  be  then  out 
of  our  power.  I  will  not  go  upon  a  ge¬ 
neral  diicuffion,  whether  we  fhould  enter 
into  another  war,  with  the  fame  credit 
we  have  hitherto  had  j  although  we  may 
have  but  too  much  reafon  to  reflect  on 
that  fubjedl.  But  the  confideration  pro¬ 
perly  before  us  is,  what  would  be  the 
flute  of  our  credit  under  a  revolt  and  re¬ 
paration  of  our  fettlements  in  America, 
that  great  and  eflential  fource  of  our 
riches  and  revenue  ?  Loans  and  money 
advanced  to  us  have  as  yet  been  reckoned 
equally  /ecure,  there  has  been  no  doubt 

made 
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made  of  the  regular  payment  of  the  inte- 
reft  nor  in  confequence  of  a  public  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  principal,  whether  we  ftiould 
ourfelves  happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefs 
ful  on  any  occafion,  wherein  we  were  at 
the  time  concerned  and  for  which  they  were 
borrowed.  They  were  as  fafe  under  the 
defeats  and  difappointments  of  the  war 
before,  as  upon  the  victories  and  con- 
quefts  of  the  laft.  But  things  could  not 
in  this  cafe  but  be  much  changed.  The 
fecurity  of  millions  lent  muft  depend 
upon  the  future  chance  and  fortune  of 
war.  It  might  be  made  a  doubt,  what 
fruits  would  for  fome  years  to  come  be 
received  from  provinces  mangled  and  mu¬ 
tilated  in  a  fevere  conteft  decided  to  their 
difadvantage,  ftiould  thefe  at  laft  return 
to  us  again  ;  but  no  one  could  overlook, 
what  muft  be  the  cafe  fhould  the  event 
terminate  againft  us  and  end  after  an  ex¬ 
pence  of  much  treafure  and  blood  in  fo 
fatal  and  ineftimable  a  lofs  on  our  fide, 

as 
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as  that  of  thefe  colonies  would  be.  How¬ 
ever  no  man  knows,  whether  this  affair 
might  run  into  a  very  long  trial.  A  ge¬ 
neral  breach  and  defection  of  thefe  colo¬ 
nies  would  cut  the  finews  of  our  power. 
We  could  not  mod:  probably  in  fuch  a 
(ituation  long  continue  to  provide  and 
pay  the  intereft  of  bur  mod  enormous 
debt  already  incurred  and  fubfifting.  It 
need  not  be  repeated,  that  it  is  the  affift- 
ance  received  from  their  commerce  and 
produce,  which  enables  us  now  to  do  it. 
Deprived  of  that  it  will  be  but  to  little 
purpofe  for  us  to  be  inventing  new  Funds 
at  home.  We  have  enow  of  them  al¬ 
ready.  More  would  only  run  foul  of  one 
another.  We  may  in  that  day  without 
the  operations  of  a  war  in  America,  with¬ 
out  the  fending  or  fupplying  fleets  or  ar¬ 
mies  at  a  diftance*  without  creating  new 
debts,  new  Funds  and  new  taxes  have  at 
our  own  homes  from  our  actual  fituation 

buflnefs 
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bufmefs  on  our  hands,  but  too  fufficient 
to  engage  and  employ  us. 


But  it  may  be  afked,  what  v/ill  be  the 
confequence  fhould  we  from  thefe  caufes 
become  unable  to  pay  the  intered  of  our 
prei'ent  debt.  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that 
there  is  no  man  living  wife'  enough  to 
anfwer  that  queftion  in  its  extent.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  men  ;  but  there  is  no 
preceding  hiftory  or  tradition  of  any  date 
or  nation  whatfoever,  which  can  throw' 
fufficient  light  on  that  proportion,-  There 
never  was  before  in  the  world  fuch  a  debt 
contracted  or  fubnfting,  as  the  Britiffi. 
Letters  and  books  are  older  than  money, 
I  mean  than  gold  and  fxiver  commonly 
current  and  having  their  weight  known  by 
a  damp.  But  there  is  no  occafion  to  ran- 
fack  ancient  times  on  this  fubjecl.  The- 
difeovery  of  Mexico  and  Peru  and  the 
poll'di  ion  of  them  by  the  Spaniards  is  the 
asra  from  whence  we  are  to  date  the  be¬ 
ginning 


■ 


ginning  of  the  prefent  plenty  in  Europe 
of  thefe  two  precious  metals,  which  com* 
mand  often  individuals  and  fometimes 
commonwealths  and  kingdoms.  The  art 
of  Funding  was  formerly  very  confined. 
It  is  a  fucceflion  of  Englifh  adminiftra- 
tions,  which  has  carried  it  to  an  extent 
never  before  known  among  men.  It  is 
a  new  experiment  in  a  ftate.  There  is 
no  example  of  it  in  the  annals  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  are  at  a  lofs  where  to  look 
for  the  confequences  of  fuch  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  and  unheard  of  deficiency  or 
bankruptcy,  as  this  would  prove.  How¬ 
ever  we  cannot  but  have  before  our  eyes 
diforder,  anarchy  and  confufion ;  the  mo¬ 
nied  intereft  of  the  nation  banded  againft 
the  landed  and  the  landed  againft  the 
monied ;  rich  monied  men  brought  to 
beggary  and  the  land  drained  of  the  ut- 
moft  farthing  which  can  be  forced  from 
it ;  every  one  catching,  rending  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  prefent  moment ;  our  ma- 
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nufacl  tires  and  commerce  at  a  Hand ;  the 
middling  people  emigrating  out  of  our 
country  and  the  poor  in  famine  or  in  fe- 
dition  j  foreigners  preffing  for  their  de¬ 
mands  and  the  Dutch  particularly  in  rage 

and  almoft  in  madnefs  for  their  countlefs 

• 

millions  trufted  and  hazarded  in  our 
country ;  perhaps  at  the  fame  time  our 
navy  unmanned  and  our  army  in  mutiny 
for  want  of  pay.  Who  can  withal  tell 
the  end ;  for  the  debt,  the  burthen  and 
the  demand  will  ever  remain  ?  There 
was  a  time,  when  the  Romans  had  for¬ 
merly  withdrawn  themfelves  from  this 
ifland,  that  the  pofleflions  became  here 
through  the  weaknefs  and  helpleffnefs  of 
thofe  remaining  the  prize  and  the  prey  of 
all  plunderers,  pirates,  robbers  and  con¬ 
querors  who  came  and  feized  upon  them  ; 
until  that  thefe  people  themfelves,  the 
Danes,  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  re- 
plenifhed  and  ftrengthened  again  the  coun¬ 
try.  Whether  the  like  fcenes  will  on  the 

fame 
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fame  fpot  be  once  more  afted  or  what  iffue 
awaits  us,  he  only  knows  in  whofe  hands 
thefe  events  are.  But  we  muft  neceffarily 
expefl  that  the  diftant  or  detached  parts 
of  our  empire,  will  fall  from  us5  the 
ftronger  and  the  bigger  will  probably  pro¬ 
vide  for  and  govern  themfelves,  the  weaker 
and  the  leffer  fmk  away  or  feek  another 
mafter.  I  don’t  at  all  mean  that  they  have 
any  inclination  fo  to  do,  where  we  give 
no  caufe  or  provocation ;  but  the  reins 
of  government  will  in  fuch  a  conjuncture 
of  courfe  and  of  themfelves  drop  out  of 
our  hands  j  we  fhall  no  longer  be  able  to 
hold  them.  No  man  can  tell,  whether 
Great-Britain  itfelf  might  at  that  time 
continue  in  one  or  whether  it  may  again 
be  fplit  and  divided  into  two.  There 
have  not  been  wanting  endeavours  to¬ 
wards  that  end,  I  don’t  now  pretend  to 
decide  at  whofe  door  this  principally. lies. 
It  is  not  perhaps  one  man  or  one  party 
only,  that  is  in  fault.  There  have  been 

M  2  on 
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on  one  hand  moft  unjuft  and  cruel  perfe¬ 
ctions.  High  and  ftrong  refentments  of 
thefe  are  no  otherwife  than  natural  and 
warrantable.  But  they  have  in  one  re- 
fpeCt  been  carried  to  an  unrcafonable  ex¬ 
tent.  Reflections  have  been  made  and 
continued,  where  they  are  totally  un¬ 
grounded  and  unmerited.  They  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  born  with  a  national  good 
fenfe,  that  brings  more  honour  to  the 
parties,  than  all  the  ribaldry  in  the  world 
can  ever  do  them  diferedit.  But  who 
knows,  how  their  effects  may  be  felt  in 
fuch  a  time,  as  is  before  deferibed  ?  What 
a  fituation !  Britain  or  England  left  alone 
with  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  mil¬ 
lions  fterling  on  its  head !  How  can  any 
one  have  before  his  eyes  fuch  an  event 
yet  run  on  the  road,  which  leads  di¬ 
rectly  towards  it  ?  We  need  not  perhaps 
be  nice  in  meafuring  our  force  with  that 
of  the  Americans  ■,  the  evil  of  fuch  a  day 
will  but  too  fufficiently  decide  the  conteft. 

But 
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But  all  is  not  yet  faid  which  this  fubjecl 

A  * 

demands.  I  have  hitherto  only  confidered 
us  and  our  colonies  as  engaged  between 
ourfelves,  not  a  word  has  been  faid  of 
any  foreign  ftate  medling  in  the  matter. 
That  is  yet  behind.  We  mu  ft  look  upon 
our  colonies  in  the  light  of  the  provinces 
of  Holland  when  they  contended  with 
Spain.  The  wifh,  the  hand  of  every  man 
will  be  againft  us.  I  will  not  enter  into 
a  general  difcourfe  of  politics,  how  far  it 
may  be  for  the  common  good  of  mankind 
to  fplit  great  ftates  into  fmall  ones,  to 
divide  them  into  a  fize  fit  to  profit  and 
benefit  others,  but  not  to  overbear  or 
diftrefs  them.  Let  us  confider  the  fubject 
by  examples  familiar  to  us.  Mexico  and 
Peru  are  more  diftant  from  Great  Britain, 
than  our  colonies  of  North  America,  from 
Spain  or  France;  but  were  thofe  in  a 
ftate  of  defection  and  feparation  from  the 
Spaniards,  I  wonder,  whether  we  fhould 
find  a  way  to  approach  them  or  to  avail 

ourfelves 
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ourfelves  in  any  manner  of  that  circum- 
ftance.  France  was  pretry  well  plumed 
in  the  laft  war ;  but  neverthelefs  were  the 
reviving  or  beginning  fettlements  of  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  of  Mauritius  and  Madagafcar 
disjoined  from  it  or  its  own  continent 
broken  once  more  into  feveral  different 
parts  and  feparate  governments,  would 
our  endeavours  contribute  to  unite  them  ? 
Should  Batavia,  the  Spice  Iflands  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  revolt  from  the 
United  Provinces,  would  not  Englishmen 

try  to  profit  by  the  conjuncture  ?  I  will 
not  touch  on  the  Brazils,  that  may  be  a 
tender  point.  But  would  none  of  all 
mankind,  neither  French  or  Spaniards 
or  Dutch  or  Portuguefe  or  Danes  or 
Swedes,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Ruffians 
or  of  the  new  maritime  State  of  Pruffia  ; 
would  none  of  them  all  give  direCtly 
or  indirectly  aid,  affiftance,  encourage¬ 
ment,  countenance  or  protection  to  our 
colonies  ?  Would  they  not  trade  or  traf- 
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fick  with  them,  would  they  fupply  them 

with  nothing  wherewith  to  defend  them- 
felves  or  offend  us  ?  Is  it  very  practicable 
to  watch  and  guard  fuch  immenfe  coafts 
or  do  we  with  all  the  navy  of  England  in 
our  ports  find  this  fo  eafy,  with  refpect 
to  thofe  only  of  Kent  and  Suffex  at  home  ? 
Did  neither  England  or  France  fupport 
formerly  the  feven  United  Provinces  in 
their  breach  with  Spain  ?  Have  the  French 
at  this  time  afforded  no  effential  affiftance 
to  the  Turks  nor  another  nation  to  the 
Ruffians,  while  each  continues  at  peace 
with  the  enemies  of  their  refpe&ive 
friends  ?  Are  the  independence  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  colonies  in  North- America  and  their 
disjunction  from  Great-Britain  no  objeCt 
to  other  nations ;  are  not  they  in  parti¬ 
cular  as  much  fo  to  France  as  this  Turkifh 
and  Ruffian  fquabble  ?  Was  that  nation 
formerly  ever  wanting  to  Scotland  or  in¬ 
fen  fible  of  its  interdf  in  affiftinv;  that 
divifion  ?  I  don't  at  all  mean  hereby  to 

fignify 
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fignify  any  attempts  or  endeavours  of 
other  Governments  to  take  pofleflion  of 
thefe  colonies  or  any  inability  in  them  to 
defend  themfelves  from  that  circumftance ; 
but  I  mean  the  general  defire  and  incli¬ 
nation,  which  there  would  afliiredly  be  in 
all  Europe  to  fee  them  disjoined  from  our 
nation  and  to  become  abfolute,  diftinft, 
unconnected,  independent  Hates  and  go¬ 
vernments  in  larger  or  in  fmaller  portions 
and  more  or  lefs  like  the  prefent  ftates  of 
Holland,  as  it  Ihould  happen.  Were 
there  in  fight  fuch  a  condition  with  re- 
,fpe<5l  to  Mexico  and  Peru  or  the  Dutch 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies  would  not 
the  Englifh  without  infilling  on  becoming 
themfelves  mailers  thereof  be  moll  abun¬ 
dantly  contented  with  their  general  ad¬ 
vantage  refulting  therefrom?  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  that  there  will  be  found 
a  conduct  and  actions  confequent  and 
correfpondent  to  fuch  univerfal  and 

almoft 
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alrnoft  unanimous  views  and  willies  of 
mankind; 

This  is  all  laid  on  a  foppofition  of 
peace.  But  what  if  one  01  more  of  the 
greateft  powers  in  Europe  Ihould  in  a 
moll  critical  and  difficult  moment  deciaic 
war  againft  us?  Have  France  and  Spain 
forgot  the  lofs  of  Canada  and  Georgia  and 
the  many  defeats  and  difgraces  received  in 
the  laft  conteft  with  us  ?  Have  they  for 
their  honour  or  intereft  no  defire  of  re¬ 
venge  nor  that  thofe  provinces  Ihould  again 
return  to  their  own  crowns  ?  On  whom 
does  it  depend  whether  it  fhall  in  the  care 
fuppofed  be  war  or  peace  ?  Is  this  to  be 
determined  at  London,  or  at  IVIadud  or 
Versailles  ?  Is  it  in  the  power  and  in  the 
bread  of  ourfelves  or  of  thofe,  who  are 
rnoft  our  rivals  and  whofe  enmity  maj 
be  laid  to  be  hardly  yet  cooled  ?  Are  four 
years  paft  fmce  we  had  two  alarms  ?  Is 

one  year  gone  fmce  we  had  one  ?  Shornd 

N  there 
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there  now  be  happily  at  the  head  of  one 
or  other  government  a  Perfonage  inclined 
to  peace ;  yet  how  uncertain  are  the  days 
of  every  mortal  and  how  arc  Princes,  Mi- 
niflers  or  States  tempted  into  adtion  by 
circumftances,  opportunities  and  advan¬ 
tages  ?  Let  us  well  weigh  what  it  is 
for  a  private  man,  but  much  more  for  a 
great  nation  to  part  with  the  means  of 
their  prolperity  out  of  their  own  hands 

and  to  place  it  in  the  power  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  tho fe,  of  whom  they  have  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  long  and  ancient  rivalfhip  and 

the  continuance  of  many  bloody  wars  the 
utmofl  reafon  to  be  fufpicious  and  jealous. 

We  cannot  too  much  confider  or  re- 
fledt  upon  what  happened  between  Spain 
and  the  Dutch  Provinces  at  their  breach 
and  reparation.  The  Spanifh  Govern¬ 
ment  confifted  at  that  time,  of  Spain,  of 
Portugal,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  and  other 
provinces  of  America,  of  the  Spanifh  and 

Portu- 
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Portuguefe  being  all  the  European  fettle- 
ments  at  that  time  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and 
of  Flanders  making  feventeen  provinces 
whereof  thofe  now  united  and  then  re¬ 
volted  were  only  feven.  How  unequal  a 
match !  But  yet  the  battle  was  not  to  the 
ftrong.  The  ftory  and  event  of  their  war 
are  well  known.  I  am  not  about  to  re¬ 
peat  them.  How  little  did  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguefe  or  even 
the  Dutch  themfelves  dream  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  before  long  ftrip  and  divert  the 
former  of  the  chief  of  thefe  their  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  make  them 
their  own.  They  were  neverthelefs  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  fpoke  different  languages, 
had  different  cuftoms  and  religions  incon- 
fiftent  together  and  were  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  the  end  extremely  odious  to  one  an¬ 
other.  The  Dutch  obtain’d  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  by  force,  victory  and  conqueft.  But 
furely  we  are  well  aware,  how  different 
things  may  in  thefe  refpects  be  between 
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us  and  the  Americans  and  how  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  We 
are  one  nation,  with  the  fame  language, 
the  fame  manners  and  the  fame  reli¬ 
gion.  Their  Seamen,  their  Soldiers, 
their  People  are  ours  and  ours  theirs. 
How  eafy  will  be  the  tranfition  or  the 
change  of  dependence,  protection  or 
government  between  one  and  the  other. 
Our  people  do  already  and  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  feek  with  them  fhelter  and  refuge 

4  r  ‘  *  '  *■  ► 

from  their  domeftic  poverty  and  mifery. 
Should  ever  thefe  our  provinces  in  the  e- 
vents  of  chance  and  time  come  to  look  us 
in  the  face  with  any  near  equality,  would 
it  then  be  a  very  ftrange  thing,  if  they 
fhould  caufe  a  general  revolt  of  all  or  of 
almoft  all  the  feamen  of  the  Britifh  Em- 
pire  ?  Thefe  might  not  look  upon  them- 
felves  as  engaging  or  afting  againft  their 
country,  but  as  chufing  between  two  parts 
of  it.  They  will  at  their  pleafure  diftri- 
bute  the  titles  of  unreafonable  and  unjuft. 


pf  injured  and  opprefted.  The  beft  terms 
and  the  beft  treatment  will  not  fail  to 
carry  the  greater  numbers.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  on  the  one  fide  towards  this  brave 
and  deferving  body  of  men  a  moft  cruel, 
unjuft  and  impolitic  practice  which  has 
long  cried  for  vengeance  and  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  one  day  heard  and  at  that 
moment  perhaps  as  likely  as  at  any  other. 
It  is  in  every  one  s  dilcourfe,  that  fome- 
thirtg  of  the  fame  kind  may  happen  with 
refpeft  to  our  common  foldiery ;  I  will 
not  therefore  dwell  on  that  point.  But 
what  part  might  our  Iflands  in  the  Weft 

Indies  take  at  fuch  a  conjuncture  ?  To 

1 

whom  are  they  the  neareft  or  on  whom 
do  they  moft  depend  for  their  lumber  and 
other  neceffary  circumftances  of  their 
trade  ?  Would  there  be  in  the  Eaft  Indies 

the  fame  neceffity  of  conqueft  as  the 
Putch  found  ?  Might  more  equal  condi¬ 
tions  or  independence  itfelf  be  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  one  or  the  other  or  might  it  in 

th. 
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that  day  be  thought  a  great  fin  to  change 
the  words  Old  England  for  New  ?  There 
is  one  point  fo  important,  fo  critical,  that 
I  hardly  know  either  how  to  mention  or 
how  to  be  filent  in  it.  Suppofe  that  Ire¬ 
land  itfelf,  I  mean  the  proteftant,  opu¬ 
lent  and  ruling  part  of  Ireland  fhouldgrow 
jealous  ;  fhould  begin  to  make  compari- 
fons  between  the  Hate,  fituation  and  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Americans  towards  us  and  their 
own ; — but  I  will  pafs  by  this  fubjedl. 
However  I  know  fo  well  the  opennefs,  the 
franknefs  and  generality  of  that  nation, 
as  to  be  fully  allured,  that  there  are  at 
lead:  none  of  that  country  who  advife  or 
urge  at  this  time  the  prefent  meafures 
with  any  diftant  or  double  view  to  for¬ 
ward  and  h alien  the  independence  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  that  not  at  its  own,  but  at  the 
coll  and  hazard  of  America.  The  human 
heart  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  conceal 
fuch  mylleries.  But  were  it  otherwile, 
our  adminillration  would  np  doubt  be 

fenfibb 
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fcnfible  of  it  and  inftead  of  being  impofccl 
upon  be  the  more  upon  their  guard. 


Unhappy  are  the  people,  which  purfue 
thofe  fteps  that  their  friends  moft  fear 
and  their  enemies  moft  wifh.  Were  the 
cabinets  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid  or  any 
other  the  moft  jealous  of  the  power  and 
profperity  of  Great-Britain  united  in 
Council  and  that  they  had  it  in  their  op¬ 
tion  to  drive  and  pufh  us  for  their  own 
advantage  upon  fome  ruinous  and  de- 
ftru£tive  meafure,  what  would  they  chufe 
before  this  very  one  which  we  are  now  of 
ourfelves  fo  fatally  and  fo  madly  running 
upon  ? 

It  is  fometimes  faid,  that  Providence 
blinds  the  underftanding  of  thofe,  whom 
it  deftines  to  deftruflion.  When  things 
are  ripe  for  that  end,  men  often  provoke 
and  haften  their  own  fate.  But  God 
forbid,  that  any  one  being  at  the  helm  of 

this 
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this  State  fhould  ever  not  fully  and  re¬ 
peatedly  confider  or  that  he  fhould  from 
any  unhappy  impulfe  fcruple  or  hefitate 
to  flay  and  to  flop  fuch  meafures,  as  may 
in  their  confequences  make  his  matter  to 
fit  uneafy  on  his  throne  nor  fuffer  him 
himfelf  to  lay  down  his  head  upon  his 
pillow  without  bearing  on  it  the  curies  of 
his  country,  but  which  may  throw  all 

*  .  V  ,  » 

the  parts  of  the  Britifh  empire  into  fuch 
diforder  and  confufion,  that  neither  lie 
nor  any  man  fhall  be  able  to  guide  or 
hold  the  reigns  of  its  government. 

r  j 

I  cannot  guefs  into  whofe  hands  thefe 
fleets  may  fall  or  how  they  may  be  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  not  a  Prince  alone  who  may 
in  thefe  abject  times  be  furrounded  with 
flattery ;  a  Minifter  may  not  want  his 
fhare  of  it.  It  is  withal  but  a  poor  fa- 
tisfaftion  for  a  private  perfon  to  wifh 
in  the  wafte  and  havock  of  his  country* 

that  it  may  be  remembered  >  that  there 

was 
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was  not  wanting  One  who  laid  freely  and 
plainly  before  the  Public  and  thofe  go¬ 
verning  it  the  rifque  and  likelihood  of 
thefe  fatal  events  and  circumftances.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  better  and  more 
fubftantial  effefts  will  follow,  fhouid  thefe 
things  be  truth  and  reafon,  which  are 
here  advanced.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  the 
furtheft  from  my  meaning,  that  futurity 
can  be  forefeen  or  that  it  is  permitted  to 
look  into  the  book  of  the  time  to  come. 
There  is  nothing  certain  in  human  affairs. 
But  in  incidents  of  this  prodigious  im¬ 
portance,  in  the  fate  of  Hates  and  of 
kingdoms,  in  dangers  of  this  tranfeen- 
dent  magnitude,  probability  takes  the 
place  of  certainty  and  every  prudent 
ruler  ought  to  fhun  and  avoid  the  one 
with  almoft  as  much  caution,  as  he  would 
the  other  nor  can  I  fmifli  this  fa bj c£t 
without  once  more  repeating  that  our 
prefent  debt  puts  us  into  a  fituatiorj,  in 
which  no  nation  ever  was  before. 

Q  1  know 
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I  know  that  fome  people  affeft  to  mag¬ 
nify  the  debts  of  France,  but  they  are 
hardly  worth  lpeaking  of  in  comparifon 
of  ours.  I  don’t  believe,  that  they  ex¬ 
ceeded  at  the  utmoft  fifteen  millions  fter- 
ling  when  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans 
took  the  method  of  the  Miffifippi  to  can¬ 
cel  and  annihilate  them.  The  wants  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  great,  but 
his  credit  was  as  final  1.  What  can  the 
prefcnt  King  have  contracted  fince  to  be 
compared  to  the  debt  of  Great-Britain  ? 
Where  is  the  credit  ?  Does  any  one  believe 
the  Dutch  concerns  of  that  kind  to  be 
equal  in  France  to  what  they  are  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  has  France  itfelf  fupplied  the 
reft  ?  However  I  will  only  obferve  more 
that  the  French  debt  confifts  in  great  mea- 
fure  of  arrears  of  penfions,  places,  pofts 
and  other  grants  which  the  fame  hand 
withholds,  as  conferred ;  but  that  our 
debt  was  all  received  in  millions  fterling. 

As 
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As  to  what  has  been  faid  that  great 

o 

men  moving  in  a  public  fphere  are  above 
the  rules  of  right  and  wrong.  He  mint 
be  unworthy  to  hold  the  helm  of  any  go¬ 
vernment,  who  is  fo  ignorant  of  the  fadts 
and  incidents  before  his  time  or  fo  blind 


to  thofe  about  him  as  not  to  cbferve  and 
perceive  that  gooct  and  virtuous  actions, 
I  mean,  Inch  as  are  really  lo  without  the 
falfe  colours  of  flattery  and  obfequiouf- 
nefs,  produce  In  general  and  national 


matter s  their  proper  and  correlpondent 
effects.  We  have  not  indeed  before  our 
eyes  in  that  cafe  the  formalities  of  a  trial 
and  a  lcnten.cc,  the  Judge  in  his  robes  or 
the  apparatus  of  an  execution  ;  but  due 
.confequences  do  from  the  general  and 
original  law  given  to  the  world  follow  a 
good  01  evil  concmft  in  public  concerns 
with  much  more  certainty,  juftice  and  im¬ 
partiality,  than  they  do  by  the  means  of 
municipal  laws  in  private.  But  I  defire  to 
explain,  that  it  is  not  the  piety  of  a  hio-0t 


O 
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on  his  knees  or  the  prayers  even  of  a  de¬ 
vout  Prince  which  will  flay  or  turn  the 
general  courfe  and  order  of  the  world. 

Had  that  been  the  cafe  our  Henry  the 
Sixth  would  not  have  fallen  in  a  prifon  by 

the  hand  of  an  affaiTm  nor  Charles  the 
Firft  Suffered  on  a  Scaffold  by  the  axe  of 
the  executioner  nor  James  the  Second  have 
led  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  banifli- 
ment.  Thefe  were  all  remarkably  both 
devout  and  unfortunate  Princes.  I  don't 
at  prefent  enter  into  the  confideration  of 
what  reward  perfonal  piety  will  meet  with 

in  another  place;  but  it  is  the  public 
good,  a  love  and  regard  for  that  and  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  a  conftant  refolution  never 
to  take  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  means 
either  of  force  or  of  corruption  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  fubjeft  at  will  and  at  plea- 
fure,  but  to  employ  the  prerogatives  and 
the  powers  entrufted  by  the  people  only 
for  their  welfare  and  happinefs ;  which 
are  the  true  trial  and  touchftone  of  the 

con- 


conduct  of  Princes  and  Minifters,  as  fuch. 

Thefe  naturally  produce  affedrion,  loyalty, 
fidelity,  attachment  and  fupport.  But 

fhould  any  man  or  number  of  men  be  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  good  or  condition  of  others, 

trample  on  their  rights,  lay  unjuft  hands 
on  their  properties,  treat  them  rather  like 
the  beads  of  the  fields  than  as  their  fel¬ 
lows  and  equals,  fhould  they  fupport 
themfelves  herein  with  the  fword  and  a 

\  t 

fuperiority  of  power  ;  the  great  Author  of 
mankind  and  of  their  welfare  and  happi- 
nefs  has  fo  linked  and  chained  together 
caufes  and  effects,  that  thefe  things  will 
certainly  turn  to  the  detriment  and  dis¬ 
advantage  of  them  and  theirs  who  do 
them ;  Sometimes  by  a  Silent  and  hardly 
obfervable  courfe  of  things  and  Sometimes 
with  long  forbearance  and  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  ;  but  Sometimes  likewife  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  upon  the  occafion,  with  diredt 
and  immediate  reSifrance  and  a  common 
confufion,  wherein  the  authors  of  the 

mifehief 
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mifchief  are  themfelves  involved  and 
wherein  they  often  fall  a  prey  and  a  fa- 
cnfice.  The  ways  of  Providence  and  the 
courfe  of  futurity  are  unfearchable ;  but 
were  any  man  to  prefume  to  divine,  how 
juilice  and  injuflice  and  the  general  mo¬ 
lality  of  tne  univerfe  may  poiTibly  in  the 
pieient  cafe  operate,  it  would  perhaps  be ; 
that  Right  will  lfrongly  unite,  cement  and 
combine  by  a  mutual  aflociation  and  af- 
fiftance  thofe,  who  fhall  aft  under  its 
■  ^  ^  rong  fhall  naturally  and 

on  the  contrary  confound  and  weaken 
wkh  difunion,  diffention  and  difturbances 
among  themfeves  thofe,  by  whom  it  fhall 
have  been  unhappily  adopted.  Thefe  are  on 
each  fide  the  fuitable  and,  as  it  were,  thene- 
eeffary  confequences  of  their  own  choice; 
but  there  appear  fome  untoward  and 
threatening  figns,  that  the  Hand  of  Hea¬ 
ven  will  on  the  occafion  be  heavy  and  fe- 
vere,  when  woe  to  the  party,  which  fhall 
abide  it. 

«  ■* 
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It  any  thing  can  in  this  cafe  enhance  the 
importance  of  the  great  Hake,  which  we 
are  about  to  venture,  it  mud  be  a  com- 
parifon  of  the  very  little  profit,  that  we  are 
going  to  contend  for.  The  Americans 
are  willing  and  confenting  to  give  us  all 
they  have,  provided  that  we  will  accept 
it  with  our  right  hand,  but  we  are  ob- 
ftinate  to  rilk  every  thing  botli  of  theirs 
and  of  our  own  rather  than  not  to  take  it 
with  our  left.  Our  whole  object  is  on 
this  occafion  no  more,  than  the  difference 
between  thofe  two  propofitions.  Our 
Amci leans  have  now  no  gold  or  filver. 
It  comes  all  to  the  mother-country.  It 
would  equally  do  fb,  did  they  receive  as 
much  again.  They  keep  none  for  their 
own  currency  ;  they  ufe  themfelves  paper 
for  that  and  fend  us  all  the  other.  One 
would  be  amazed  to  think,  what  men  or 
adminiflrations  can  defire.  Cannot  we 

be  contented  with  all  and  do  we  inlift  on 
having  more  than  ail  ? 


But 
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But  it  will  be  faid  we  want  to  tax  them. 
I  alk  why.  It  muft  be  anfwered,  becaufe 
we  are  bent  upon  getting  their  money.  I 
repeat  again,  we  have  it  already.  But 
fays  a  ways  and  means  man ;  we  muft 
have  it  in  the  fhape  of  taxes.  No  other 
will  ferve  our  purpofe.  I  reply  once  more, 
that  we  have  it  really  in  that  fhape ;  for 
cannot  we  and  don’t  we  tax  it  when  it 
comes  hither  and  is  not  that  the'  fame 
thing  ?  Are  there  not  taxes  enow  to  take 
it,  as  foon  as  it  gets  to  Britain  or  why 
don’t  you  alk  for  more  if  there  are  not? 
Who  fays  you  nay  here  ?  I  will  be  bold 
to  fay,  that  there  is  at  this  time  raifed  on 
Great-Britain  nothing  iefs  than  ten  mil- 
lions  fterling  a  year,  befides  the  collec¬ 
tion  ?  which  it  need  not  be  faid,  is  a  very 
confiderable  fum  more.  Our  fpecie  has 
never  been  ufed  to  be  reckoned  at  above 
twenty  millions.  It  is  faid,  that  about 
three  millions  and  a  quarter  of  guineas 
have  on  occasion  of  the  light  gold  been 

brought 
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brought  into  the  Bank.  Let  our  cur¬ 
rency  be  calculated  on  that  ground  and 
we  fhall  according  to  any  juft  reafoning 
thereon  appear  to  raife  within  the  year 
by  taxes,  including  the  colledtion,  a  fum 
at  leaft  equal  to  half  of  the  whole  fpecie 
and  current  com  of  the  kingdom  5  a  pro¬ 
digious  proportion  and  perhaps  incredible, 
weie  we  not  to  examine  into  particulars. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  a  circulating 
guinea  cannot  but  pay  twenty  different 
taxes  in  a  year,  fome  might  pofiibly  be  at 
firft  fight  furprized  at  it.  But  how  far 
fhort  will  that  on  a  more  minute  exami¬ 
nation  be  found  of  the  truth  ?  Let  us 
confider  only  the  courfe  of  a  finding  for 
a  very  fiiort  time.  A  chairman  pays  out 
of  it  fox  Ins  pot  of  porter.  How  many 
taxes  does  that  include ;  the  new  and  old 
taxes  on  beer  and  malt  and  the  tax  on 
hops  ?  They  are  more  than  I  have  time 
to  reckon.  His  wife  fends  next  morning 

P  to 
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to  the  (hop  for  her  tea  and  fugar.  How 
many  more  are  there  ?  I  will  leave  them 
to  be  counted  by  thofe  better  acquainted 
with  the  book  of  rates,  than  I  am.  But 
here  are  a  confiderable  number  gone 
thro’  out  of  one  fingle  {hilling  by  the  time, 
that  a  porter  has  got  his  beer  over-night 
and  his  wife  her  breakfaft  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  There  remains  then  a  third  part  of 
the  money  to  run  the  gauntlet  again  in 
the  fervice  of  the  man  at  dinner-time. 
However  they  do  not  perhaps  amount 
quite  to  twenty  ;  but  fo  is  likewife  the 
time  a  good  deal  fhort  of  a  year  and  the 
money  much  lefs  than  a  guinea.  But 
this  is  not  taking  the  matter  in  the 
ftrongeft  light.  There  is  a  chain  and 
union  of  taxes,  which  operate  infenfibly 
and  almoft  beyond  imagination.  Go  into 
a  Shoemaker’s  fhop.  Buy  a  pair  of  fhoes 
there.  How  many  taxes  does  any  one  in 
effect  pay  then  ?  The  Journeyman  Shoe¬ 
maker  muft  put  into  his  day’s  labour  and 

con- 
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confequently  there  muft  be  laid  upon  the 
lhoes  made  by  him  all  the  taxes,  which 
he  and  his  family  pay  in  the  mean  time 
for  his  fait,  for  his  foap,  for  his  coals, 
for  his  candles,  for  the  linen  and  for  the 
very  fhoes  worn  by  him,  his  wife  and  his 
children  and  for  very  many  other  things. 
Thefe  are  all  juft  fo  much  money  out  of 
his  pocket  and  he  muft  be  repaid  them  by 
his  daily  labour,  which  is  liis  only  means. 
He  cannot  otherwife  live ;  there  would  be 
no  fhoes  and  men  muft  go  without  them. 
But  it  is  not  the  immediate  taxes  of  the 
Shoemaker  only  which  go  upon  his  ma¬ 
nufacture,  but  thofe  likewife  of  his  trades¬ 
men.  The  price  of  his  clothes  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  taxes,  which  the  Taylor 
and  the  Weaver  paid  while  they  were 
making  and  weaving  them  ;  however  not 
by  theirs  only,  but  by  thofe  likewife  of 
the  perfons  working  for  them  in  their 
turn  and  fo  on.  Thefe  muft  all  be  put 
on  the  lhoes.  Infomuch  that  the  whole 

P  2  fully 
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fully  purfued  and  obferved  makes  a  feries 
and  combination  fit  to  put  Newton  or 
Demoivre  at  a  (land.  A  poor  guinea  or 
(hilling  cannot  in  England  put  its  head, 
if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  out  of  any 
man’s  pocket,  but  that  an  army  of  thefe 
catchpoles  are  ready  to  feize  upon  it, 
wherever  it  (firs.  The  matter  being  then 
viewed  in  thefe  lights,  it  feems  no  longer 
ftrange,  if  we  raife  a  revenue  equal  to  the 

half  of  our  currency  or  more.  This  is  a 
prodigious  operation  and  furely  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  any  administration  whatfoever. 
Let  us  therefore  content  ourfelves  with 
getting  hither  the  American  money.  That 
is  our  bufinefs.  We  know  what  to  do 
with  it  here.  This  is  the  very  land  of 
taxes.  It  is  now  coming  on  as  fait,  as  it 
can.  Don’t  let  us  move  Heaven  and 
Earth  only  to  difturb  it  in  its  paffage. 
Let  us  have  the  lead  patience  and  fall  to 
work  upon  it  at  home.  We  are  certain, 
that  it  will  be  here  and  that  it  will  then 

be 
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be  taxed  and,  as  it  were,  taxed  upon 
taxed.  The  reft  is  with  all  fubmiffion  to 
my  fuperiors  no  better  at  the  bottom, 
than  a  childifh  fancy  and  impatience  and 
owing  only  to  the  want  of  a  full  reflation 
and  confideration  on  the  fubjedt. 

A.  • 

I  have  yet  fomething  to  add  on  this 
head;  which  is,  that  were  the  Irifh  and 
the  Americans  both  of  them  unanimoufly 
to  cry  out  to  us  to  l'pare  their  lives  and 
to  take  all  they  have ;  to  beg  of  us  to 
fend  them  fuch  another  army  of  tax- 
gatherers,  as  our  own,  and  with  them  a 
copy  of  our  code  of  revenue-laws  ;  I  will 
be  bold  to  fay,  that  it  would  neverthe- 
lefs  be  in  us  the  world  policy  in  the  world 
and  totally  contrary  to  our  own  in- 
tereft  to  take  them  at  their  words  and 
to  do  in  the  ieaft  degree  any  fuch  tiling. 
We  fee  the  Thames  flowing  conftant- 
ly  into  the  ocean  and  yet  always  full. 
It  need  not  be  faid,  that  the  rain  and  the 

dew 
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dew  are  the  caufes  of  this,  which  firft 
fall  and  fertilize  the  earth  and  then  re- 
plenifh  that  noble  river.  Were  thofe  two 
flopped  or  dried  up,  it  would  not  be  long, 
before  we  fhould  pafs  over  dry-fhod  at 
London  Bridge.  Were  they  fo  only  in 
part,  the  ftream  would  then  likewife 
lower  in  proportion.  What  our  whole 
debt  to  foreigners  amounts  to,  no  one 
may  probably  know  with  exaclnefs  ;  but 
the  more  it  has  been  enquired  into  the 
higher  it  has  always  appeared.  However 
the  interefl  of  it  is  a  current,  which  runs 
perpetually  into  the  Continent.  We  do 
not  indeed  fee  it  with  our  eyes,  as  we  do 
the  Thames ;  otherwife  we  love  money 
fo  much  better  than  we  do  water,  that 
we  might  perhaps  be  lefs  indifferent  about 
it,  than  we  are.  It  paffes  imperceptibly, 
butneverthelefs  furely  and  without  ceafing. 
What  are  then  the  caufes  which  fupply 
it  ?  I  anfwer,  thofe  two  great  fources  of 
Ireland  and  America.  Thefe  firil  water 

and 
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and  fructify  with  their  moft  benignant 
current  the  whole  illand  of  Great-Britain 
and  then  finifh  their  courfe  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  our  debt  abroad.  Their  way  is 
no  more  vifible  than  that  of  the  intereft 
itfelf  of  our  debt,  but  it  is  alike  certain 
and  conftant.  Stop  or  dry  up  thefe  and 
you  will  as  furely  flop  or  dry  up  the  funds 
of  our  debts,  as  withholding  the  rain  or 
the  dew  of  Heaven  would  leffen  and  lower 
the  ftream  of  the  River  Thames.  Taxes 
will  do  this.  They  are  the  bane  of  com¬ 
merce  and  of  agriculture.  They  affeft 
the  Merchant,  the  Manufacturer,  the 
Planter,  the  Farmer  and  the  Labourer. 
Our  America  is  not  of  an  age  to  fupport 
their  operation.  The  things  from  above 
keep  their  courfe  in  fpite  of  man  for  his 
benefit  and  advantage.  It  is  God’s  very 
great  mercy  that  the  dew  and  the  rain  do 
not  depend  on  Adminiftrations,  they 
would  otherwife  have  undoubtedly  been 
taxed  and  dried  long  ago.  But  it  is  not 

fo, 
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foy  with  what  is  of  our  own  fabrick  or  pro¬ 
duction.  We  have  a  great  power  over 
riches  and  trealure.  Governments  can 
effectually  cut  off  the  wells  and  the 
lprings  of  thefc.  We  have  only  to  look 
abroad  in  the  world  to  be  abundantly 
convinced  of  that  truth.  The  example  of 
Great-Britam  will  not  prove  the  contrary. 
It  was  when  and  while  we  were  not  taxed, 
as  we  now  are,  that  we  profpered,  grew 
great  and  rich.  Thofe  times  gave  us 
ftrength  to  bear  for  a  while  the  burthen 
fince  impofed  upon  us.  It  is  from  the 
Revolution,  that  our  prodigious  taxes 
have  begun.  They  were  laid  by  degrees 
and  fo  muff  their  effects  be  perceived. 
They  don’t  operate  like  a  ftorm  or  a 
whirlwind.  Let  us  give  them  a  fair  and 
full  trial  before  we  declare,  that  we  are 
not  undone  by  them.  It  will  then  be 
time  enough  to  make  ourfelves  a  model 
for  others.  I  afk,  whether  it  is  not  our 
own  actual  dirncuities  brought  on  by  thefe 

very 
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very  taxes,  which  do  now  at  this  inftant 
urge  us  upon  our  colonies  and  which  are 
the  caufe  of  all  the  prefent  conteft  and 
difoider.  It  is  one  of  the  Hi  ft  principles 
in  commerce  not  to  burthen  the  means 
and  materials  of  manufactures.  It  would 

be  nipping  the  fruit  in  the  bud.  The 
fame  reafoning  holds  here.  Let  us  keep 
our  hands  from  thefe  two  great  caufes  and 
fources  of  our  treafure  and  wealth.  They 
have  hitherto  wonderfully  fupplied  and 
fupported  us.  They  may  continue  fo  to 
do,  if  we  will  fuffer  them. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  we  have  at 
home  great  and  profitable  manufactures 
and  our  woollen  one  in  particular;  where¬ 
by  we  Hand  lefs  in  need  of  diftant  affift- 
ance.  T  hat  is  very  true ;  but  fo  is  it 
likewife,  that  we  have  on  the  continent 


very  many  expences  and  demands  for  mo¬ 
ney  befides  the  filtered:  of  our  debt.  We 
>  1  i Jill  be  very  fortunate,  if  we  can  with 
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the  means  of  all  our  richeft  refources  make 
at  the  year’s  end  an  even  accompt. 


But  it  may  be  aiked,  what  are  we  then 
to  do.  We  are  prefted  with  our  domef- 
tic  burthens  and  incumbrances.  Thefe 
put  us  firft  on  the  meafure  of  Stamps  in 
America,  wherein  we  did  not  fucceed. 
Thefe  induced  us  afterwards  to  make  de¬ 
mands  on  the  India-Company,  wherein 
we  had  rather  better  fortune.  It  is  thefe, 
which  have  again  brought  us  back  to  our 
attack  on  America.  How  are  we  either 
to  ftand  under  them  or  to  march  for¬ 
wards  ?  Is  it  fafe  to  reft  as  we  are  ?  What 
courfe  are  we  to  take  if  it  is  not  ?  This 

is  perhaps  as  ferious  a  propofition,  as  one 
Englifhman  can  put  to  another.  No  man 
laments  more  than  the  writer  of  thefe 
fheets,  that  twelve  years  of  peace  are  now 
elapfed  without  any  thing  being  done, 
without  any  eftablifhment  being  made, 
which  may  enable  us  to  maintain  another 


war 
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war  or  perhaps  even  in  peace  fupport  long 
the  prefent  very  heavy  preflure,  under 
which  we  labour.  We  are  in  the  mean 
time  daily  liable  to  be  engaged  in  war. 
We  have  now  had  an  uncommon  interval 
of  peace.  It  was  but  a  very  few  years 
ago,  that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  with  Spain,  which  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  attended  by  one  with 
France.  How  can  any  Minifter  deep  in 
peace,  who  has  on  his  hands  the  care  of 
a  great  government  and  the  welfare  of 
many  Hellions  of  people,  [while  public 
affairs  are  in  a  condition  fo  very  unpre¬ 
pared  for  an  event,  which  may  at  any 
moment  happen  and  which  may  in  our 
prefent  fituation  bring  with  it  confe- 
quences  of  an  importance  hardly  to  be 
conceived  ?  Surely  they  think  on  thefe 
things,  whofe  duty  mod:  demands  it  of 
them.  It  is  impoffible,  that  fuch  con¬ 
cerns  of  ours  can  be  left  only  to  chance 
and  hazard  or  as  it  were,  to  the  fortuitous 
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eoncourfe  of  atoms.  One  would  think 
there  could  hardly  be  a  man  in  Britain, 
Minifter  or  any  other  not  perpetually  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  plough,  but  who  muft  daily 
revolve  in  his  mind  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances  of  his  country,  our  burthens,  our 
debts  and  our  expences  and  at  the  fame 
time  call  in  his  own  bread,  what  muft  be 
the  beft  means  of  our  fupporting  ourfelves 
under  them,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace. 
There  is  an  iffiie,  which  fome  men  have 
in  view  and  which  I  will  not  exprefs,  we 
may  be  affured  however  that  they  do  but 
very  fuperficially  confider  the  matter, 
who  imagine,  that  this  will  in  our  cafe 
take  place  without  the  utter  ruin  and 
confufion  of  every  thing.  All  is  notwith- 
ftanding  as  yet  tranquility  and  funlhine 
with  us.  We  poffefs  a  great  and  fine  coun¬ 
try  ;  we  have  moft  noble  and  beneficial  de- 
pendencies;  we  have  a  fleet;  we  have  an 
army ;  we  have  feveral  hundred  thoufands 
and  perhaps  near  a  million  of  men  capa¬ 


ble 
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ble  of  bearing  arms  in  their  own  defence ; 
we  have  a  revenue  with  a  furplus  above 
the  intereft  of  our  debts  and  expences. 
Surely  there  is  yet  an  opportunity  to  find 
fome  plan ;  to  fettle  forne  eftablifhment, 
whereon  things  may  reft  fafely  and  fe~ 
curely  and  the  Public  and  all  reafonable 
perfons  be  fatisfied,  that  they  do  fo 
There  is  however  no  time  to  be  loft.  It 
may  be  too  late  to  prepare,  as  it  were,  in 
the  day  of  battle  and  at  the  moment  when 
our  difficulties  prefs  ftrongly  upon  us. 
But  this  is  of  itfelf  a  very  wide  field  and 
one  of  the  greateft  of  confiderations  nor  is 
it  my  immediate  fubjeft.  But  the  meafures 
now  carrying  on  will  not  effeft  it  or  any 
thing  towards  it.  No  furrounding  dangers 
or  difficulties  are  a  good  reafon  for  run¬ 
ning  down  a  precipice  ;  our  fate  can  but 
lead  us  thither  at  laft.  However  no  other 
end  can  happen  to  us  from  the  way, 
which  we  are  now  in,  if  we  perfevere  and 
proceed  in  it. 


This 
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i  his  feems  to  be  a  fiifficient  anfwcr  to 
tnc  point  before  us.  However  I  will  not 
i'o  turn  my  back  on  this  queftion,  as  not 
freely  and  frankly  to  propofe,  what,  I 
trull,  will  at  leaft  be  more  effectual  for 
our  purpofe,  as  well  as  more  eafily  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  than  what  we  are 
now  driving  at.  I  mean  to  do  almoft  di¬ 
rectly  the  contrary  of  what  we  are  about, 
that  is  to  give  a  greater  liberty  and  latl* 
tude  of  trade  both  to  Ireland  and  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  America  including  our  Weft  In¬ 
dia  Illands.  That  is  my  proportion, 
We  are  the  feat  and  center  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  our  ftrength.  This  is 
our  advantage.  This  is  what  we  are  to 
preferve.  While  we  retain  this,  all  the 
money,  riches  and  treafure  of  the  more 
diftant  and  dependent  parts  of  our  Em¬ 
pire  cannot  fail  to  flow  in  upon  us.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  little  jealoufies 
3-bout  this  trade  or  that  manufacture  ;  it 
is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  the  rich  to  fpend 

their 
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their  money  and  of  the  poor  to  earn  it ; 
the  State  may  well,  without  meddling  in 
it,  leave  them  to  fettle  the  means  of  that 
matter  with  one  another.  The  end  of  all 
trades  and  of  all  manufactures  muft  reft 
with  us,  while  we  continue  the  feat  of 
dominion.  It  is  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  giving  the  tone  and  the  law.  Ambi¬ 
tion,  pleafure,  fafhion,  bufmefs,  curio- 
lity,  education,  trade  and  commerce,  pofts 
and  places  pofTeffed  abroad  by  Englifh- 
men  and  numberlefs  other  caufes  will 
contribute  to  and  effect  it.  The  iiland 

of  Jamaica  and  our  other  iflands  in  the 
Weft-Indies  what  money  and  commo¬ 
dities  equivalent  to  money  have  they 
fent  to  England,  could  the  whole  be 
added  together  ?  Had  they  in  the  time 
acquired  ten  times  as  much,  it  would 
ail  have  run  the  fame  road.  The  cli¬ 
mate  would  have  driven  the  pofleffors 
from  thence,  while  the  feat  of  empire 
would  have  invited  them  hither.  Do 


not 


not  we  fee  the  very  Proprietaries  of  otir 
northern  colonies  living  in  England  as 
private  gentlemen  and  have  not  we  fome- 
times  known  them  voting  in  Minorities 
of  our  Lower  Houfe  of  Legiflature,  while 
they  might  have  been  almoft  as  Princes 
and  Kings  in  their  own  governments  ? 

\\  ei  c  it  m  the  next  month  to  rain  over 


the  different  parts  of  Ireland  a  million  of 
money,  how  long  does  any  one  imagine 
it  would  be,  before  at  leaf!  nine  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  it  would  find  its  way 
into  England  ?  Have  we  lately  wanted 

very  fufficient  proofs,  that  there  remains 
-iO  abundance  Oi  caih  in  that  kingdom  ? 
I  will  not  repeat,  what  has  been  faid  of 


A  orth-  America  ;  but  they  have  by  their 
paper-money  invented  the  very  contrivance 
of  tiiv.  woiia  lor  lending  to  us  every  ounce 
of  their  gold  ana  hiver,  aid  we  but  know 


when  to  be  content.  Look  at  the  city  of 

j)  they  neitner  plant  nor  do  they 

^  •» 


low  nor  do  they  reap,  yet  Solomon  or  his 
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Jerufalem  were  not  in  all  their  glory  rich 
and  great  like  that  capital  of  our  domi¬ 
nions.  The  money  of  our  whole  empire 
is  remitted  thither,  as  the  blood  runs  to 
the  heart.  Our  great  body  politic  is 
preferred  and  nourifhed  by  the  difperfion 
and  circulation  of  it  again  from  thence. 
This  is  the  confiant  and  never-failing 
courfe  of  things.  But  the  cafe  is  much 
more  ftrong,  if  we  take  Great-Britain  it- 
felf,  whereof  London  is  only  a  part.  That 
would  retain  a  confiderable  fhare  of  what 
it  receives,  did  not  the  intereft  of  our 
debt  carry  it  out,  as  faft  as  it  comes 
in.  This  is  the  iffue  and  the  drain, 
which  prevents  us  from  perceiving  our- 
felves  more  enriched  and  replenilhed  from 
thevaft  quantity  of  treafure  perpetually  ar¬ 
riving  to  us  from  many  parts.  This  may 
perhaps  be  the  reafon,  why  we  are  lets  fen- 
fible,  lefs  attentive  and  perhaps  fometimes 
lefs  grateful  on  the  occalion.  But  that  is 

ail  our  own  fault,  our  own  doing,  kk  e 

p_  have 
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have  none  to  thank  for  it  but  ourfelves. 
We  ought  not  on  that  account  to  efteem 
thefe  fupplies  the  lefs,  for  had  we  not 
them,  it  would  be  much  worfe  with  us. 
Nothing  could  follow  but  our  laft  deceafe 
and  difTolution,  as  a  State.  Thefe  muft 
and  will  take  place,  whenever  the  others 

fhall  flop.  However  thefe  things  don’t 
require  much  reafoning.  We  have  the 
world  before  us  for  an  example.  Such 
are  every  where  the  effefts  between  the 
center  and  other  parts  of  a  Government, 
although  perhaps  in  no  cafe  more  fo  than 
in  that  of  Great- Britain  on  account  of 
certain  circumftances  and  caufes  attending 
that  empire,  which  are  particularly  fuited 
to  produce  them.  This  is  our  point,  if 
we  are  but  fenfible  of  our  true  intereft  $ 
let  us  but  preferve  this  our  great  and  fa- 
cred  prerogative,  the  other  benefits  and 
advantages  will  of  courfe  follow,  even 
while  we  are  afleep. 


I  fhall 
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I  {hall  ufe  no  words  to  prove  that 
this  arrangement  will  bring  a  greater 
influx  of  treafure  to  thofe,  to  whofe 
liberty  of  trade  it  fhall  extend.  The 
perfon  the  moft  prejudiced  or  the 
moft  fhort-fighted  in  the  cafe  will  not 
difpute  that  with  me.  I  will  venture  to 
prefume  on  that  point.  This  will  there¬ 
fore  attach  to  us  our  dependencies  at  the 
lame  time,  that  it  enriches  us  ourfelves. 
It  will  ftrengthen  and  fatten  the  bond  and 
union  between  us.  It  will  confirm  our 
fuperiority,  while  it  encreafes  the  fruits 
of  it.  It  will  bring  us  more  fpoils  and 
profits  than  conqueft,  although  it  will 
operate  by  love  and  affection.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  neither  fleets  or  armies  to  enforce 

it ;  we  need  fear  no  revolts,  no  defec¬ 
tions  or  confederacies  on  the  account  of 

f  *  !  -  >  -  *  *  V  * 

it.  How  happy  would  it  be,  if  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  other  plan  would  in 
the  fame  manner  anfwer  and  play  into 
the  hands  of  each  other  !  When  will  men 
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foe  contented  to  do  to  others  no  more 
mifehief,  than  what  will  turn  to  their 
own  benefit  ?  States  and  Minifters  will 
have  advanced  no  mean  way  in  policy  as 

well  as  in  morality,  when  they  fhall  once 
have  learned  to  confine  ail  taeir  evil  to¬ 
wards  others  within  that  circle.  Jt  is  the 
very  perverfenefs  of  folly  to  fuppofe,  that 
men  can  ferve  themfelves  only  by  op- 

pi  effing  others.  Eut  here  on  the  contrary 
the  hand  of  nature  itfelf  works  with  us. 
Freedom  of  trade  is  our  foundation  1  no 
w'onder  then  that  fo  many  bleflings  coin¬ 
cide  together.  There  is  open  before  us  a 
rich  and  wide  field  5  we  have  only  to  enter 
and  to  reap  the  harveft,  which  is  ripe  and 
plentiful.  This  propofal  refls  therefore 
on  three  points ;  to  wit,  that  it  will  bring 
a  greater  influx  of  treafure  into  our  out¬ 
ward  dominions ;  that  this  mufl  enrich 
the  center  of  empire ;  which  cannot  there¬ 
fore  likewife  but  encreafe  its  revenue. 
Thefe  are  fhort  propofitions  and  no  way 

per- 
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perplexed.  Let  them  be  well  examined. 
All  falls  to  the  ground,  which  has  been 
faid  on  the  fubject,  if  any  one  of  them 
be  falfe  or  miftaken  ;  but  fhould  they  on 
the  contrary  be  all  of  them  moft  evident, 
moft  certain  and  indifputable,  let  any 
man  and  the  greateft  in  truft  the  moft 
confider ;  how  he  can  anfwer  to  Ire¬ 
land,  to  the  Colonies,  to  his  Country  at 
home,  to  his  King  himfelf  in  the  con¬ 
cern  of  his  Revenue  and  his  Exchequer, 
the  refilling  his  attention  and  aftiftance  to 
a  meafure,  fo  very  practicable  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  univerfally  beneficial  and 
ialutary. 

This  is  the  more  and  much  more  nc- 
cefiary  on  account  of  the  prefent  condi¬ 
tion  of  Ireland.  The  late  enquiry  con¬ 
cerning  their  linen  manufacture,  the 
public  hiftory  of  their  emigrations  and 
the  ft  ate  of  their  credit  at  the  beginning 
of  their  prefent  Seffion  of  Parliament 


have 
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have  made  that  fufficiently  known.  I 
fhall  not  pretend  to  defcribe  it.  England 

has  perhaps  from  that  Ifland  reaped 
more  real  benefit,  than  Spain  ever  did  from 
Mexico  or  Peril.  Spain  gains  indeed 
from  thofe  poffeftions  great  riches  of  filvef 
and  gold ;  but  file  has  dearly  purchafed 
them  at  the  price  of  her  inhabitants  and 
people  at  home.  Whereas  Ireland  affords 
us  in  many  ways  a  very  advantageous 
affiftance  and  fupport  of  men,  while  we 
receive  from  her  at  the  fame  time  a  con- 
ltant  moft  rich  influx  and  fupply  of 
money.  ,We  now  fo  depend  on  thefe 
things  and  can  fo  ill  do  without  them 
and  are  by  thefe  means  fo  united  with 
our  Sifter  Ifland,  that  fliould  fhe  on  any 
account  unhappily  fink,  llie  cannot  but 
like  a  mill-ftone  faftened  about  our  necks 
carry  us  down  along  with  her.  Should 
her  condition  grow  worfe,  who  knows 
but  it  may  turn  to  rage  and  defpair  and 
either  have  an  eflfeft  on  her  Legislature 

QX 
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or  that  the  majority  thereof  may  be  hard¬ 
ly  able  to  manage  and  govern  their  own 
State.  I  am  unwilling  to  point  out  fuch 
poflibiiities ;  but  it  will  not  be  long 

health  and  wealth  in  England,  fhould  any 
irretrievable  mifchief  happen  in  Ireland. 
A  moderate  remedy  might  however  now  be 
timely,  for  what  may  in  futurity  be  be¬ 
yond  redrefs.  A  greater  liberty  and  lati¬ 
tude  of  trade  is  the  proper  afiiftance  in 
the  cafe.  It  is  what  Ireland  itfelf  wiflies 
and  defires.  It  will  at  the  fame  time  be  o£ 
more  benefit  to  us  than  to  them.  France 
is  beating  us  out  of  the  trades  of  Turkey 

j  * 

of  Spain  and  even  of  Portugal.  Let  but 
loofe  the  Irifli  and  they  will  do  as  much 
for  them  and  likewife  for  fome  others. 
It  is  Great  Britain,  which  withholds  the 
hand  of  Ii  eland  and  not  the  nature  of 
things,  that  confines  it.  Let  us  but  con- 
fent  and  they  will  food  ftretch  out  their 
right  hand  into  many  a  market  in  the 
w  oi  Id,  wheie  it  now  never  appears  and 

having 
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having  done  fo  they  will  immediately  pay 
to  us  with  their  left  the  money  gained 
there  as  fiirely,  as  that  we  are  born  £n- 
glifhmen.  I  don’t  point  out  particulars  $ 
lights  will  not  be  wanting  in  that  refpedt, 
whenever  there  fhall  be  an  inclination  to 
demand  them.  I  don’t  moreover  mean 
to  fignify,  that  any  opening  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Ireland  and  America  recom¬ 
mended  within  the  compafs  of  thefe  fheets 
will  of  itfelf  be  adequate  to  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  prefent  fituation.  That 
will  in  all  appearance  require  a  new  and 
univerfal  arrangement  of  our  taxes  and 
commerce,  wherein  Great  Britain  hcrfelf 
muft  bear  a  moff  material  part.  No 
man  can  fay,  that  all  the  money  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  equal  to  cur  National  Debt  nor 
can  therefore  any  provifion  be  fufficient, 
but  what  may  produce  effects  anfwerable 
to  fuch  a  very  great  neceffity.  Some  plan 
feems  to  be  demanded,  which  may  bring 

into  Great-Britain  a  good  part  of  all  the 

gold 
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gold  and  filver  now  current  in  the  world. 
Nothing  lefs  will  perhaps  do  our  bufinefs. 
The  pi  afticability  of  this  cannot  but  ap¬ 
pear  a  doubtful  problem .  Were  all  dates 
whatfoever  formed  on  a  conditution  the 
mod  advantageous  for  commerce,  where¬ 
of  each  is  capable,  it  is  evident,  that  they 
would  then  Ihare  among  them  thofe  two 
precious  metals  in  fo  near  a  proportion, 
that  no  one  could  therein  have  over  the 
red  any  veiy  great  fuperiority.  But  this 
is  exceedingly  wide  of  the  cafe.  No  one 
date  is  fo  c  ondituted ;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  almod  all  governments  whatever 
s.i  e  framed  and  aft  on  principles  direftly 
oppofite  thereto.  This  gives  a  very  great 
opportunity  for  an  extreme  difference  and 
disproportion  in  that  relpeft.  It  is  per_ 
haps  on  the  availing  ourfelves  thereof, 
that  depends  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country  and  the  fafety,  the  dability  and 
the  very  fubfidence  of  our  date.  The 
Dutcn  are  a  fmall  people  or  at  lead  have 

1  S  ,  but 
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but  a  very  confined  territory  and  that  de¬ 
fended  with  difficulty  from  the  fea.  They 
have  neverthelefs  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
wav,  which  we  are  fpeaking  of.  They 
are  certainly  therein  at  the  head  of  all 
mankind.  However  it  is  evident  and 
might  be  eafily  pointed  out,  that  they  are 
\ct  far  fhort  of  perfection.  There  is  good 
room  for  others  to  go  beyond  and  efpe- 
cialiy  for  a  Hate  which  has  fuch  advan¬ 
tages  as  Great- Britain.  However  what 
degree  of  advantage  the  nature  of  things 
will  admit  of  on  this  head  or  how  to  attain 
thereto  are  not  queftions  of  this  prefent 
inftant.  I  have  faid  thus  much  led  to  it 
by  my  fubjeft  together  with  the  intereft 
of  the  Public  therein  and  the  neceffity, 
which  I  am  perfuaded  that  my  country  is 
at  this  time  under  of  finding  and  carrying 
into  execution  fome  fuch  gieat,  geneial 
and  falutary  meafure.  Happy  will  be 
the  hand  that  fhall  in  the  firft  place  pre¬ 
vent  the  ruin,  whereon  we  are  now  run¬ 
ning. 
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ning.  We  muft  begin  there.  That  is 
the  object  direftly  before  us.  Let  us 
next  enlarge  the  trade  of  Ireland  and 
America.  This  will  do  a  great  deal.  It 
may  i  withal  lead  us  towards  a  more  uni- 
verfal  plan,  with  which  it  cannot  at  the 
fame  time  but  coincide.  It  will  withal 
be  well,  that  this  double  benefit  of  thele 
two  parts  of  our  country  went  hand  in 
hand  together.  The  prelent  ftate  of  Ire¬ 
land  makes  it  abfolutely  and  immediately 
neceffary  for  the  one  and  the  intereft  of 
Great-Britain  requires  it  for  both. 

I  don’t  enter  into  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  Hopping  up  the  Port  of  Bofton  or 
the  new  laws  given  to  MalTachufett’s- 
Bay.  However  I  mud  obfervo,  that  the 
alteration  of  their  Charter  and  of  their 
Civil  Government  is  not  temporary  like 
the  other  provilions,  but  perpetual.  The 
breaking  of  Charters  is  making  the 
word;  war  upon  mankind.  It  involves 

S  2  the 
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the  innocent  and  thofe  yet  unborn.  Every 
thing  depends  with  men  on  their  confli¬ 
ct1011  of  government.  Such  a  meafure 
is  therefore  wantonly  laying  wafte  the 
territories  of  the  earth  and  I  fpeak  it 
with  reverence,  but  it  is  even  forbidding 
Providence  itfelf  to  make  mankind  happy 
thereon,  unlefs  he  fhall  for  the  undoing 
the  works  of  unreafonable  and  ill-judging 
men  perform  immediate  miracles  and  fuf- 
pend  or  counteract  his  own  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  is  furely  not  to  be  fuppofed 
or  expected.  As  for  thofe,  who  refufe 
or  impede  law  and  juflice  for  blood,  let 
them  be  well  aware,  that  they  don’t 
thereby  bring  it  on  their  own  heads  or 
warrant  private  men  to  be  themfelves  their 
own  a.vengers.  However  the  whole  will 
no  doubt  be  received  in  America  as  a  de- 
claiation  of  war  and  depend  upon  the 
fame  lfiue.  It  mult  be  by  force  and  con- 
queft  if  they  fubmit.  It  is  probably  not 
a  month  or  a  year;  that  will  finally  deter¬ 
mine 
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mine  this  affair.  The  flame  may  break 
out  immediately  or  the  fire  may  fmother 
until  fbme  fatal  opportunity  of  our  being 
engaged  in  a  foreign  war  or  fome  other 
fuch  occafion.  The  authors  of  theft 
meafures  no  doubt  expect  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Cuftomhoufe  and  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  trade  of  Bofton  will 
bring  thefe  people  on  their  knees  and 
force  them  to  fubmit  to  the  reft  of  our 
meafures.  It  is  evident,  that  this  is  their 
idea.  They  might  have  been  well  in¬ 
formed  and  inftructed  and  ought  to 
have  been  fo  before  they  proceeded  fo  far. 
They  may  neverthelefs  find  themfelves 
much  miftaken  in  the  event,  however 
forward  they  are  to  hazard  on  their  opi¬ 
nion  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their 
country.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  fome 
men  cannot  even  at  the  diftance  of  Ame¬ 
rica  bear  a  Democratical  Conftitution 
But  they  ought  to  know  the  Hiftory  of 
the  World  better  than  to  be  itrnorant  of 

trie 
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the  ftrength  and  the  force  of  fuch  a  form 
of  government  and  how  ftrenuoufly  and 
almoft  wonderfully  people  living  under 
one  have  fometimes  exerted  themfelves  in 
defence  of  their  rights  and  liberties  and 
how  fatally  it  has  ended  with  many  a  man 
and  many  a  ftate  who  have  entered  into 
quarrels,  wars  and  contefts  with  them. 

Some  fay,  that  all  the  contradiftion 
and  oppofition  of  America  originates  from 
home  and  that  it  is  only  the  fa£Hon  of 
England,  which  catches  there.  Nothing 
perhaps  teftifies  a  greater  ignorance  of 
the  true  ftate  of  that  country,  than  fuch 
a  notion.  What  is  all  the  fpirit  of  Pa- 
triotifm  or  of  Liberty  now  left  in  Eng¬ 
land,  more  than  the  laft  fnuff  of  an  ex¬ 
piring  lamp  ?  It  is  not  longer  than  three 
and  thirty  years  ago,  that  it  was  otherwife 
with  us.  But  who  can  fay  whether  the 
fame  flame,  the  fame  facred  flame  may 
not  at  this  time  burn  brightly  and  ftrong- 
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iy  in  America,  which  once  Ihow’d  forth 
fuch  wonders  in  Greece  and  in  Rome  and 
from  whole  allies  it  ft  ill  enlightens  a  gi  eat 
part  of  mankind,  I  mean,  all  who  are  not 
funk  in  ignorance  or  barbarity.  They 
have  certainly  there  excellent  and  free 
forms  of  government  and  which  partake 
perhaps  in  fome  degree  of  the  principles, 
whereon  were  framed  the  ancient  ones  of 
thofe  eminent  cities.  They  are  themfelves 
as  vet  a  new  and  uncorrupted  people. 
They  carried  with  them  formerly  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Liberty  from  England,  at  the  time 
that  it  was  in  its  greateft  purity  and  per¬ 
fection  there  nor  has  it  iince  degenerated 
by  the  climate.  Whoever  fhall  judge  of 
their  temper  by  that  at  home  and  proceed 
accordingly,  will  perhaps  in  the  end  be 
fcorched  by  that  flame,  which  he  may  find 
to  burn  too  powerfully  for  him  and  of  tne 
nature  and  of  the  means  to  extinguifn 

which,  he  was  totally  ignorant. 
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I  have  now  confident!  the  reditude, 
the  practicability  and  the  profit  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  our  prefent  meafures  and 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  offer  another  mea- 
fure  mftead.  I  hope,  that  I  have  proved 
m)  piopofitions  to  a  great  degree  of 
cleamefs  and  certainty.  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  more  on  this  fubjed  unlefs  I 
fhoukl  propofe  fome tiling,  which  might 
convince  and  fatisfy  without  the  trouble 
of  reafon  and  argument.  This  feems 
difficult.  However  I  will  not  defpair. 
Let  me  be  permitted  to  try  my  hand  in 
the  cafe.  I  will  recommend  and,  fo  far 
as  becomes  me,  defire  and  requeft,  that 

cvery  one  when  he  confiders  of  this  fub- 
jc.Ct  a^u.  eipeciaily  before  he  ufes  any  hard 
words  or  paffes  any  harlh  laws,  will 
place  hinfelf  in  America  ;  will  imagine 
himfelf  born,  bred,  refident  and  having 
all  his  concerns  and  fortune  there*  I 
mean  in  the  light  of  a  Governor 
or  or  0liC>  wiio  feeks  to  recommend 

and 
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and  to  advance  himfelf  here  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  his  countrymen  in  that  part  of 
the  world  ;  but  as  one,  who  has  no  other 
views  or  intereft  except  in  the  common 
good  of  his  colony  or  continent.  Let 
then  any  fuch  man  candidly  and  fairly 
alk  himfelf  in  his  own  bread:,  what 
he  fliould  in  that  fituation  think  of 
being  taxed  at  Weftminfter  and  let  no 
man  on  this  occalion  throw  a  ftone, 
whofe  heart  does  not  plainly  and 
roundly  anfwer  him  with  its  affent.  I 
may  make  too  free  with  Minifters  of 
State  ;  but  1  would  particularly  prefs 
this  on  thofe,  whofe  defires,  paffions  and 
inclinations  are  followed  by  effects  and 
who  hold  perhaps  at  this  moment  in 
their  hands  the  fate  of  Great-Britain  and 
of  North-America.  This  I  fay,  is  a 
proportion  without  a  fyllogifm ;  but 
which  if  properly  brought  home  and  en¬ 
forced  by  every  man  upon  himfelf,  may 
perhaps  penetrate,  move  and  foften  more 
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than  all  the  arguments  and  earneftnefs, 
which  I  have  hitherto  ufed. 

n 

I  would  willingly  try  this  experiment 
of  tranfpofition  upon  a  late  tranfaflion, 
wherein  fome  peoples  opinions  feem  to 
be  affected  by  locality.  Certain  letters 
(fee  letters  of  Governor  Hutchinfon,  &c.) 
have  been  pubhfhed  of  an  American 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
a  third  perfon  together  with  remarks  and 
the  fpeech  of  a  learned  and  ingenious 
Gentleman.  They  are  offered  as  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  againft  the  colony  of 
Maffachufett’s-Bay.  Thcfe  cannot  there¬ 
fore,  but  be  themfelves  likewife  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  public  confideration.  I  have 
by  the  touchftone  of  locality  a  mind  to 
examine  and  queftion  fome  of  this  learned 
gentleman’s  reafoning.  It  is  now  but 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years,  iince  we 
of  this  country  banifhed  our  King.  On 
what  ground  did  we  do  it  ?— It  will  be 
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anlwered ;  that  we  did  not  like  his  ac¬ 
tions  ;  for  that  they  tended  to  deprive  us 
of  our  beif  rights  and  properties.  That 
we  did  it  as  Englishmen  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  England — Who  was  the  common 
Judge  between  us  and  him  ? — There  was 

1 

no  fuch  common  Judge.  We  judged  for 
ourfelves.  He  was  our  King,  our  Ma¬ 
gistrate,  our  Truftee.  When  we  found 
him  to  fail  in  the  effential  points  of  thefe 

offices,  we  took  another.  This  was  our 
right,  as  Englishmen — But  we  fet  afide 
one  of  his  daughters  from  her  turn  in  the 
fucceffion  and  appointed  inftead  a  perfon, 
who  had  no  title  by  birth.  The  King’s 
liorfe  threw  him  and  the  Lady  Succeeded. 
But  that  was  chance.  It  might  in  a 
courfe  of  nature  very  well  have  happened, 
that  fire  had  never  been  Queen.  What 
had  fire  done  ?— She  had  taken  a  remark¬ 
able  part  m  the  Revolution  and  was  to¬ 
tally  unexceptionable.  But  there  were 
in  one  jeale  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of 
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many  millions  of  people  and  in  the  other 
the  advancement  ofonly  one  Lady,  al¬ 
though  a  deferving  one.  There  was  there¬ 
fore  no  equality,  the  latter  could  not  but 
kick  the  beam — I  anfwer,  that  I  fubfcribe 
to  this  with  my  hand  and  my  heart. 
But  this  is  one  fide  of  the  medal.  Let  us 
turn  the  reverfe.  An  American  Go¬ 
vernor  is  not  fo  big  as  a  King ;  he  don’t 
wear  a  Crown  nor  bear  a  Scepter  nor  fit 

on  a  Throne  nor  is  worlhipped  on  the 
knee  nor  has  a  Navy  nor  an  Army  nor 

makes  Bifhops  nor  Judges  nor  is  his  Civil 
Lift  perhaps  above  a  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.  He  feems  to  be  much  more  reipon- 
fible  and  more  removable,  than  a  King. 
Suppole  then  that  one  of  our  Colonies 
fhould  take  the  ftrongeft  exceptions  to 
their  Governor  and  defire  to  change  him  , 
w'ould  they  in  that  cafe  be  permitted  to 
judge  for  themfelves  ? — No.  Why  not  ? 
— Becaufe  they  are  Americans.  Who 
are  to  judge  for  them  ?— We.  "Why  fo  ? 

— Becaufe 
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—  Becaufe  we  are  Englilhmen. — But 
would  their  application  be  to  us  a  fufficL 
ent  caufe  for  a  removal  ? — Perhaps  not  3 
but  on  the  contrary  a  reafon  to  continue 
him  at  prefent  and  to  promote  and  ad¬ 
vance  him  afterwards.  That  has  been 
the  cafe  before  and  may  probably  be  fo 
again— But  why  is  the  meafure  which  we 
mete  to  them  fo  different  from  that,  which 
we  meafure  to  ourfeives  ? — Becaufe  we  are 
Englifhmen  and  they  are  Americans. — 
This  muft  be  owned  to  be  perfectly  juft 
and  fat  is  factory  and  the  Americans  are 
the  moft  unreafonable  men  in  the  world, 
if  they  don’t  fee  it  exactly  in  the  fame 
light. 

But  fuppofe  that  the  Reprefentative 
Body  of  the  Province  fhould  make  the 
complaint  ? — The  anfwer  would  then  be, 
that  there  was  no  accufer  or  if  any  one 
chofe  to  fpeak  Latin  no  delator.— Sup^ 
pofe  that  they  complain  of  falfehood  and 

trea- 
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treachery  towards  the  Province  ?— That 
would  be  no  charge,  no  crimen.— Suppofe 
that  they  gave  in  evidence  the  party’s  own 
letters  r  That  would compleat  the  thing  j 
for  there  would  then  be  no  evidence,  no 
teftis.— But  will  this  hold  water  ?— Ad¬ 
mirably  ;  with  refpect  to  America  and  in 
Latin. 

It  is  ftrongly  difputed,  whether  thefe 
American  letters  are  of  a  public  or  a  pri¬ 
vate  nature.  This  may  not  in  itfelf  be  a 
very  important  point.  However  let  us 
endeavour  to  fettle  it  fince  it  lies  in  our 
wray.  Whatever  concerns  and  afFedts  the 
interefts,  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  a 
whole  people  is  and  mull  be  of  a  public 
nature,  whether  papers,  letters  or  any 
other  thing  whatsoever.  Good  and  evil 
are  not  matters  of  Law  or  of  Logic.  They 
are  the  moll,  if  not  the  only  effcntial 
circumstances  of  the  world.  They  are 
what  every  thing  elfc  refers  to.  They  fiamp 

an 
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an  eternal  mark  and  difference  on  all 
things  which  even  imagination  cannot 
cancel  or  erafe.  The  enjoyment  of  the 
one  and  the  avoiding  of  the  other  is  the 
very  end  of  our  being  and  likewife  of  all 
the  beings  which  do  or  which  even  can  be 
fuppofed  to  exift  and  which  have  a  fenfe 
and  perception  of  them.  Whatever  there¬ 
fore  relates  to  the  general  good  and  evil 
of  a  People  is  of  a  public  nature.  It  is 
that  circumftance  which  makes  it  fo.  The 
terms  are  as  good  as  fynonomous.  What¬ 
ever  concerns  on  the  contrary  only  this 
or  that  individual  is  of  a  private  nature. 
It  is  confined  to  his  or  their  happinefs  or 
welfare;  to  his  or  their  good  and  evil. 
There  is  again  the  true  and  unerring 
diftindtion .  Thefe  things  feem  clear  to 
the  greateff  degree  of  intuitive  certainty. 
It  is  ftrange  to  be  forced  to  rcafon  about 
them.  However  we  are  told  otherwile. 
If  fome  compliments  happen  in  a  letter 
to  be  made  to  an  old  Lady,  it  chances  the 
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efience  of  every  thing  j  Hie  contrails  and 
confines  the  whole  matter  and  all  becomes 

of  a  private  nature;  although  the  chief 
fubject  of  that  very  letter  fhould  be  to  ad- 
vife  and  point  out  the  means  of  altering 
the  Charter  and  of  new  modelling  the 
Conftitution  of  a  Colony  and  that  there 
fhould  be  recommended  therein  the  finding 
fome  way  according  to  its  own  language 
!<  to  TAKE  OFF  the  original  incendia- 
IC  ries,”  left  they  fhould  “  continue  to  inflil 
“  their  poifon  into  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
“  pie but  the  mention  of  the  old  Lady 
makes  it  all  private  (fee  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn’s  fpeech  page  94  and  letter  of  Mr. 
A.  Oliver  Feb.  13,  1769.)  But  fuppofe 
that  thefe  letters  were  really  meant  and 
intended  to  produce  public  effects ;  what 

will  that  do? — Nothing  at  all.  If  the 
perfon  had  not  at  that  moment  a  place, 
to  whom  they  were  written,  it  fignifies 
nothing ;  although  he  might  have  had  a 
poft  before  and  might  look  for  one  again 

and 
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and  although  he  might  have  communi¬ 
cated  thefe  letters  to  others  for  the  very 
purpofe  of  affecting  the  Public.  All  this 
will  be  of  no  importance,  if  the  perfon 
did  not  happen  to  have  a  place  at  the 
time — Would  not  one  be  tempted  to 
think,  that  as  fome  endeavour  to  leave 
no  property  in  America,  others  have  a 
mind  to  banifh  all  human  reafon  out  of 
American  affairs  ? 


But  let  us  take  this  matter  in  another 
light— Suppofe  a  Prince  to  have  been  the 
fubjeit  of  thefe  letters  inftead  of  a  People 
and  his  conduit  and  character  to  have 
therein  been  fo  freely  treated  and  cenfured 
inftead  of  theirs  and  the  diverting  him  of 

his  power  and  dignity  fo  plainly  men¬ 
tioned  and  recommended  inftead  of  the 
depriving  them  of  their  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  and  the  taking  him  off  propofed  in¬ 
ftead  of  the  taking  off  fome  of  them,  what 
would  have  been  the  confequence  ?_ High. 
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Treafon — But  might  not  thefe  have  been 
private  letters  of  friendjfhip  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver  have  fecreted  and  concealed  them  ? — 
There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  private  letters 
ill  the  cafe.  No  civilities  fent  to  the 
faireft  Lady  in  the  land  can  make  them 
fo.  The  perfon  receiving  muft  at  his 
own  peril  carry  them  to  a  Secretary  of 
Stat$  or  to  a  Julfice  of  the  Peace  or  to 
fome  other  Magiftrate  5  we  don’t  other- 
wife  want  a  word  for  him,  which  is  mif- 
prifion  of  treafon. — But  who  would  take 
notice  of  fuch  a  thing  ?  — Let  Mr.  Attor¬ 
ney  or  Mr.  Solicitor  anfwer  that — But  on 
what  ground  is  all  this  r — Becaufe  the 
Prince  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  public  perfon 
and  to  reprefent  the  whole  people  and 
that  what  relates  to  him  may  affeft 
them — But  there  are  bad  Princes  and 
writing  againft  them  is  fometimes  writing 
in  fupport  and  in  the  interefts  of  the 
Public  and  of  the  People — No  fuch 
plea  or  proportion  is  ever  buffered.  It 

would 


would  on  the  contrary  be  an  additional 

crime  even  to  make  or  to  offer  it. — But 
does  any  one  by  reprefenting  a  body  acquire 
more  prerogatives  than  belong  to  that 
body  itfelf  or  are  the  Public  more  affeCted 
through  a  third  perfon  than  immediately 
in  themfelves  ? — Yes,  juft  fo.  Say  a  word 
again  ft  a  Prince  and  beware  of  informa¬ 
tions,  inditements,  fines,  prifons,  fcaf- 
folds  and  gibbets.  Thefe  are  the  ftrongeft 
arguments  in  the  world  and  I  never  knew 
any  man  get  the  better  in  difputing  with 
them.  But  abufe  a  people  from  morning 
till  night  and  every  one  knows,  that  the 
rule  and  the  law  is ;  let  them  mend  their 
manners,  if  it  is  true ;  let  them  defpife  it 
and  leave  it  to  fall  on  the  author,  if  it  is 
not — I  am  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  I  de¬ 
fire  only  to  learn.  I  fhall  not  contradict 
the  doctrine  concerning  a  Prince  and  I 
fubfcribe  heartily  to  that  about  a  People. 
Should  thefe  commonwealths  of  America 
ever  become  as  ftrong  and  independent, 
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as  they  are  now  weak  and  dependent  and 
fhould  they  in  their  greatnefs  and  glory 
remember  a  word  of  the  humbled:  and 
the  meaned,  but  not  the  lead  fincere  or 
the  lead  difintereded  of  their  friends  and 
advocates,  it  will  be,  never  to  employ 
force  and  power  againd  reafon  and  argu¬ 
ment  ;  to  leave  thofe  indruments  to  fuch 
as  chule  to  make  ufe  of  them,  but  to  be¬ 
lieve  truth  to  be  ever  the  real  intered  of 
the  People  and  the  Public  and  that  no 
other  incenfe  or  facrifice  drould  ever  be 
odered  at  the  altars  of  that  Goddefs,  but 
the  pure  oblation  of  a  freedom  of  think¬ 
ing,  fpeaking  and  writing.  But  here  it  can¬ 
not  well  fail  to  be  obferved ;  that  fhould 
thefe  people,  whofe  didredes  are  now  plea¬ 
ded,  ever  come  to  be  maders  both  of  them- 
felves  and  of  others,  to  be  glutted  with 
power  and  riches,  that  they  will  certainly 
run  the  race  of  the  red  of  mankind  and 
learn  in  their  turn  tyranny  and  injudice, 
as  their  betters  and  their  precleceffors  have 

done 
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clone  before  them — I  anfwer,  no  man 
perhaps  believes  this,  more  than  myfelf ; 
however  that  is  not  now  the  cafe.  But  it 
is  hoped,  that  neither  will  there  in  that 
day  be  wanting  fome  honeft  man,  who 
will  endeavour  to  make  them  blufh  at 
fuch  a  conduct,  if  he  fhall  not  be  able  to 
diffwade  and  divert  them  from  it.  How¬ 
ever  I  would  willingly  in  my  turn  now 
afk,  whether  this  laft  obfervation  is  alfo 
local  and  confined  to  America  or  whether 
it  extends  itfelf  likewife  to  Great-Britain  ? 

It  is  not  reafon  and  argument ;  it  is 
this  locality  which  operates  on  the  prefent 
occafion.  It  is  this  only  that  makes 
many  men  eafy  and  indifferent  in  the  cafe 
about  right  and  wrong,  juftice  and  inju- 
ftice.  Were  my  countrymen  now  in 
England  dipped  once  in  the  River  Dela¬ 
ware,  I  dare  fay,  that  it  would  make  an 
almoft  miraculous  change  in  their  opini¬ 
ons.  If  feme.,  who  might  be  named  were 

tranf- 
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tranfpofed  into  Adembly  Men,  they  would 
perhaps  be  as  ready  to  repeal  certain  late 
laws  as  ever  they  were  to  pafs  them. 
However  I  will  not  go  back  again  to  to- 
picks,  which  feem  diffident  to  awake  the 


mod:  lethargic  Englifhman  out  of  his 
founded:  deep  ;  but  I  defire  to  put  a  cafe 
relating  to  this  locality  itfelf  and  its  power 


and  effects. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century, 
there  lived  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Fawkes.  He  hired  a  houfe  and  forae 
cellars  and  other  apartments  in  Wedmin- 
der.  We  will  fuppofe  that  he  had  a 
leafe  of  them  ;  a  leafe  is  for  the  time  as 


good  as  a  purchafe  ;  it  might  not  indeed 


be  damped,  but  damps  were  not  then  in 
fadrion,  it  was  good  without.  He  bought 
fome  gunpowder.  It  is  to  be  believed. 


that  he  paid  honedly  for  it.  He  could 
perhaps  have  produced  a  receipt  for  it. 


He  placed  it  in  the  cellars  or  other  apart¬ 
ments 
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ments  hired  by  him.  He  had  indeed  a 
mind  to  amufe  himfelf  with  blowing  up 
the  Legiflature  of  Great  Britain.  He  met 
with  his  reward.  But  fuppofe  that  he 
and  Garnet  and  the  reft  of  their  affociates, 

inftead  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
Englifh  Jury,  had  been  tried  at  Rome 
before  the  Confiftory  Court  or  any  other 
Court  there,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
found  an  advocate.  That  is  no  other 
than  the  duty  of  the  profeffion.  I  won’t 
take  upon  me  to  fay,  whether  he  would 
in  this  cafe  have  flourilhed  about  private 
property,  trefpafs  or  forcible  entry ;  but 
whatever  turn  the  Italian  council  had 


thought  proper  to  give  the  caufe  of 
his  clients,  has  any  one  ferioufly  the 
leaft  doubt,  but  that  they  would  have 
been  cleared  and  acquitted  and  probably 
by  the  Court  of  Rome  itfelf  in  good 
time  preferred  and  promoted.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened.,  nothing  remained  for  them  but 

!.e  honour  of  Martyrdom,  which  how¬ 
ever 
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ever  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  have  at¬ 
tained.  So  much  can  a  difference  of 
climate  do  and  fuch  force  have  prejudice, 
prepoffeflion  and  locality.  But  Garnet 
and  Fawkes  and  their  friends  were  fools, 
Jefuits  as  fome  of  them  were.  They  did 
not  underhand  their  trade.  A  certain 
northern  Prince  of  our  time  and  perhaps 
fome  others,  have  found  better  ways  of 
blowing  up  Legislatures  than  with  gun¬ 
powder  j  which  don’t  make  a  quarter  of 
the  crack  and  combufhon,  but  which  are 
ten  times  more  effectual. 

But  our  colonies  might  be  well  enough, 
were  it  not  for  Dr.  Franklin,  who  has 
with  a  brand  lighted  from  the  clouds  fet 
fire  to  all  America— No  Governments  care 
ever  to  acknowledge  the  people  to  be 
fairly  againft  them.  For  whatever  may 
be  the  cafe  with  the  opinions  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  in  abftrufe  and  refined  matters, 
which  but  little  concern  them  nor  do  they 

much 
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much  trouble  themfelves  about ;  yet  the 
end  and  therefore  the  touchftone  and  trial 
of  all  Government  being  their  welfare 
and  happinefs,  there  is  hardly  common 
modefty  in  affecting  to  defpife  and  refufe 
their  fenfe  concerning  their  own  good  and 
evil,  their  own  feelings,  benefits  or  buf¬ 
ferings .  It  is  in  thefe  things  that  the 
voice  of  the  People  is  faid  to  approach, 
that  of  tneir  Maker.  The  fycophants  of 
Minifters  endeavour  therefore  to  throw 
on  the  artifice  and  influence  of  individuals 
all  difcontent  or  diflatisfaction  of  the 
Public.  Mr.  Wilkes  moves  England  and 
Dr.  Franklin  America;  as  if  we  had  here 
no  feeling,  but  through  the  firit  and  they 
had  there  neither  eyes  or  ears,  but  by  the 
latter,  It  were  happy  for  mankind,  if 
Adminiftrations  procured  their  own  votes 
and  majorities  with  as  much  fairnefs,  as 
the  voice  of  the  People  is  commonly  ob¬ 
tained.  I  wonder,  whether  we  fhould  then 
have  ever  heard  of  any  government  in 
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Europe  indebted  in  the  fum  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  millions  fterling  or  be  at  this 
moment  under  the  alarm  of  a  parent  ftate 
attacking  its  own  colonies  or  of  a  great 
empire  fetting  at  work  its  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies  only  to  throw  the  parts  of  itfelf  into 
mifchief  and  confufion.  It  is  idle  and 

1 

childish  to  be  crying  out  againft  this  or 
that  private  perfon.  The  truth  is,  that 

whenever  governments  heap  up  combus¬ 
tibles,  there  will  always  be  found  a  hand 
to  put  the  match  to  them  or  thefe  would 
heat  and  fire  of  themfelves,  if  there  were 

not. 

But  is  not  Mr.  W.’s  Philippick  againft 
the  Dodtor  a  capital  performance  ? — I  am 
Sure  that  I  have  not  the  leaft  inclination 
to  depreciate  the  ingenuity  of  that  learned 

Gentleman,  whofe  argument  I  have  been 
making  fo  free  with.  But  tire  being 
charmed  with  fpruce  expreffions  or  a 
fmartnefs  of  invedtive,  where  the  Subject 
makes  againft  the  privileges  or  the  liber¬ 
ties 
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ties  of  a  People,  what  is  it  better,  than 
if  a  parcel  of  prifoners  or  of  galley-haves 
were  fo  abjeft  as  to  take  a  pleafure  in  the 
rattling,  or  as  it  were,  in  the  mufic  of 
their  own  chains  ? 

I  am  drawing  towards  an  end  of  my 
career.  However  I  will  in  ft  fay  fome- 
thmg  to  the  Americans  themfelves.  I 
obferve  them  to  charge  fometimes  on  the 
Britifli  fubjefts  in  general  the  meafures, 
with  which  they  are  aggrieved.  Herein 
they  do  us  wrong.  I  may  venture  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  there  would  not  be  hurt  the 
hair  of  the  head  of  an  American,  were  it 
to  be  voted  by  all  our  country.  Every 
one  mu  ft  remember,  the  umverfal  fatif- 
faftion  produced  by  the  repeal  of  tne 
Stamp  A 61  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  tne 
fame  again  were  the  prefent  mcafuies  dif- 
charged  and  remitted.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens,  that  Reprefentatives  and  tneii  Con- 
ftituents.  are  in  the  mold  effential  and  the 
mod  important  points  direclly  and  dia- 
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metrically  oppofite  to  one  another.  J 
don’t  pretend  to  account  for  this.  It  is 
a  fatality.  But  the  Americans  Ihould 
confider,  that  two  different  parts  of  a 
country  may  be  opprefTed  by  one  and  the 
fame  band.  Adminiftrations  have  been 
fquandering  and  running  us  in  debt  at 
home,  until  our  whole  fubftance  is  wafted 
and  confumed.  It  may  now  be  coming 
to  their  turn.  But  procul  a  Jove,  frecul  a 
fulmine.  Great-Britain  is  firft  brought 
to  its  extremity.  Let  any  of  our  depen¬ 
dencies  compare  their  burthens  with  ours 
and  then  complain  of  the  nation,  if  they 
fhall  find  that  ours  are  the  lighter.  I 
don  t  mean  to  make  a  merit  of  this ;  but 
let  them  fuppofe  the  fame  ftrong  hand  to 
be  upon  us  both,  when  they  fhall  have 
been  convinced,  how  little  we  are  in  this 
refpeft  to  be  envied. 

I  am  unwilling  to  take  my  leave  with¬ 
out  faying  likewife  one  word  to  my  Coun¬ 
trymen  of  England.  It  is  not  only  riches 

and 
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and  power,  men  and  money,  which  the 
centre  of  government  receives  from  the 
detached  paits  of  its  dominions,  but  like- 
wile  credit  and  honour  in  the  world. 
The  Scotch  and  the  Irilh  are  as  good  men, 
as  any  in  Europe.  This  is  well  known, 
wherever  they  feek  fervice  and  eftablifh- 
ments  and  the  which  they  are  left  to  do 
in  moie  parts,  than  is  for  the  benefit  of 
Gieat  Britain.  Our  Countrymen  of  A- 
meiica  have  not  yet  fo  figured  in  our 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  it  is  hardly  a 
compliment  to  place  them  clearly  at  the 
head  of  their  own,  the  offspring  of  all 
other  people  there  included.  If  there  are 
anylpoil’d  children  of  our  national  family, 
it  mull  be  the  Englifh  themlelves ;  unlefs 
that  riches  and  luxury  mend  the  manners 
of  men.  But  neverthelefs  being  fo  the 
feat  of  Empire  and  all  commands  iffuing 
from  our  capital  and  our  name  being  for- 
ward,  the  actions,  the  merits,  the  figure, 
the  reputation  and  the  glory  of  all  our 
Coumrymen  whatfoever  and  wherefoever 

do 
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do  exceedingly  redound  to  us  and  to  the 
credit  of  England  and  of  Englifhmen. 
There  is  another  circumftance  which  none 
of  us  can  obferve  but  with  fatisfadhon .  I 
mean,  that  we  feem  to  be,  as  individuals, 
on  as  fair  terms  with  the  other  parts  of 
our  nation,  as  they  with  one  another  ; 
that  the  name  of  Englifhman  is  as  accept¬ 
able  and  will  go  with  them  as  far,  as  that 
of  any  other  of  the  appellations  into  which 
we  are  divided.  Whether  this  is  our  defert 
or  a  confequence  of  the  fame  caufe,  I  won’t 
lay  ;  but  it  is  what  mull  give  us  pleafure.  In 
return  for  thefe  things  they  defire  no  more 
than  a  juft  fenle  and  acknowledgement  of 
them.  W nether  wre  do  make  tms  letuin, 
whether  thefe  circumftances  have  always 
the  weight  with  us,  winch  tney  merit, 
Emrlifhmen  will  beft  determine  by  exa- 
minin^  into  their  own  breafts.  But  this 
we  may  be  allured  of ;  that  tne  good 
will,  affection  and  attachment  of  our 
Countrymen  fpread  throughout  oui  com¬ 
mon  Empire  will  be  our  firmeft  ftrength 
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and  fecurity,  if  it  (hall  be  our  lot  to 
continue  in  our  prefent  fplendor  and 
profperity  •,  as  likewife  that  the  fame 
cannot  but  be  our  heft  fupport  and  affift- 
ance,  wherewith  to  weather  the  ftorms 
of  fate  and  fortune,  if  Heaven  {hall  on 
the  contrary  have  any  reverie  or  times  of 
difficulty  and  diftrefs  in  ftore  for  us. 


I  have  now  finifhed,  unlefs  it  may  be 
a  few  words  with  refpeft  to  the  Author 
himfelf.  He  hopes,  that  ilrould  in  the 
warmth  of  writing  any  inadvertencies  or  in¬ 
accuracies  have  fallen  from  him,  that  they 
will  be  readily  overlooked  j  he  is  perfwa- 
ded,  that  there  are  none  fuch,  as  affect  Ids 
argument.  He  has  wrote  with  freedom, 
but  he  trufts  without  offence  ;  he  has  no 
perfonal  views  whatfoever  in  any  thing, 
that  he  has  advanced  or  offered  ;  he  has 
no  intereft  in  any  diftant  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Dominions,  neither  in  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land  or  America ;  he  has  neither  trade  or 
traffick  with  them  nor  a  foot  of  land  in 
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any  of  them .  I  lis  concerns,  his  property, 
hr  i  a;n:iy,  his  friendlhips,  his  affedtions, 
every  thing  moft  dear  to  him  center  in 
South-Britain.  He  has'  no  intercourfe 
or  connexion  with  any  man,  trial  either  is 
or  that  ever  was  or  who  to  the  heft  of  his 
knowledge  defires  to  be  a  Minifter.  He 
is  totally  indifferent,  who  {hall  be  at  the 
head  of  our  affairs,  anv  otherwife  than  as 
the  Public  may  be  cono  rned  in  it.  He 
would  not  perhaps  in  his  humble  fituadon 
accept  of  any  place  or  poft,  high  or  low, 
which  the  King  has  to  confer,  great  and 
powerful  as  he  is.  He  wifhes  only  that 
thefe  fheets  may  be  read,  as  they  are 

written,  with  the  pureft  and  the  moft 
difmterefted  intentions  for  the  good, 
the  greatnefs  and  the  profperity  of  our 
whole  empire,  for  the  union,  harmony 
and  prefervation  of  all  its  parts  and  for 
the  particular  intereft,  fafety,  peace,  wel~ 
fare  and  happinefs  of  England. 


April,  17  yt. 
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